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You Can Improve Your Road—and It Will Pay You. 


T IS A VERY exceptional neighborhood in the South that does not 
| need better roads, and it is an equally exceptional community that 
— cannot have better roads. While many sections cannot hope to have 

the best roads—macadam or gravel—for a long time to come, there 
is no excuse for any locality allowing its roads to remain positively and per- 
manently bad. 

A good road is a (1) hard, (2) smooth road, (3) free from heavy grades. 
Any road which answers to these requirements will insure easy and quick 
travelling, and permit of the hauling of large loads—and that is all that is re- 
quired of a road. Of course, the best road is the hardest and smoothest one, 
the macadam road being superior to the gravel road, and the gravel road to 
the earth road; but remember that even the earth road need not be bad. This 
is the thing we wish this Good Roads Special to say to every man who reads 
it: “There is a way for you to improve the road over which you travel, 
and it will pay you to-do it.” If we can only get our readers to realize this 
fact, we believe that they will not be content to longer waste the strength of 
their teams, their own time and their own money by dragging over rocks, ertentquiiahade tatiana: ubicuanan ieee 


" x This Road, Built of Crushed Stone, is Generally Regarded as the Best 
pulling through deep sand, jolting across ditches, splashing about in mud- Type, and. Fpegis be, Much Mere Common: 


























holes, and climbing steep hille. Every road cannot be macadamized, or 
even graveled; but many more could be than are. Few bond issues for zood 
roads in our territory have been bad investments, while the cases in which 
they would be good investments can be numbered by the hundreds. The 
tax the ordinary farmer would have to pay to build and maintain stone roads, 
in any moderately settled community, is much smaller than the tex he now 
pays to bad roads in the increased cost of his hauling. Over a large section 
of the South sand-clay roads could be built at a very small cost, indeed, com- 
pared to what they would be worth to the communities through which they 
run. Thousands and thousands of miles of earth roads could be redeemed 
from their chronic state of badness by the persistent use of the split-log road 
drag, and the cost of doing the work would be so small that no one would 
feel it. And everywhere that there is a bad road, it could be improved if 
the men who work it would simply remember that the surface of the road 
should always be kept smooth and free from obstructions, and that the first 
thing to do with the water that falls on a road is to get it off and away. Ev- 

A GRAVEL ROAD NEAR AUGUSTA, GA. ery road, macadam, gravel, sand-clay, or what-not, should slope from the 

This is Almost as Guod as Macadam. and When Gravel Bedsare Near, It center to the sides so that the water may have an unobstructed way to get off 


“of it; and every ditch, tile or culvert should be made to carry the water away 
from the road just as soon as possible. The great question in road-making 


is drainage. A properly drained roadway made of almost anything except 
pure sand can be kept in good 
shape most of the time. This 
is what the road-drag does— 
INDEX TO THIS ISSUE. smooths and hardens the sur- 
face of the road so that the 
Corn Breeding, W. F. Massey . . water will run off of instead 
Four Little Preachments About Better of soaking into it. And it is 
ae ae gh. a so easy to make. so easy to 
$500 More a Year Pertiltny’: By Kien: oe much needed and so 
ing a Winter Cover Crop on the Soil little utilized ! 
How a Bond Issue Will Help, J. H. Pratt When there are so many 
Just a Little Bit of Eden, Mrs. J. Lind- ways'ol  soukinig "better sees 
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Progress in Dairying, John W. Rabitisdn 


cusable for the Southern farm- A SAND-CLAY ROAD IN RICHLAND COUNTY, 8. C. 
Three States Report Three pe of Mak- ers to continue to pay the B!*Road Was Built at a Cost of Less Than 00a Mile, and Good Sand-Clay 
ing Good Roads, 


Roads Have Been Built for Even Less. 
enormous tribute the present 
The Country Woman's Interest in Better wretched lines of travel and transportation extort from them? Let us repeat: You can 
Roads improve your road—the road over which you must ride and drive and haul—and it will 


What to Do for The Ditt Roads J. HL pay you to find out how best to do this, and then—to do it. 
Pratt, . % 
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Let us repeat: 


Winter Cover Crops as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 


E W subjects of more importance have been treated in our “$500 More a Year” series than is the one this week. No farming is 
F good farming which does not conserve the fertility of the soil; no farmer shoulds¢ver be called a good farmer who does not seek 

to make his land better than he found it. To do this in the South, it is almost/a necessity—it certainly is a necessity if it is to be 
done economically—to keep a cover crop of some kind on the land during the winter. » 

Millions of dollars would be required to replace the plant food and the humus which have been removed from Southern soils 
by leaching and washing during the winter months—leaching and washing which could largely have been prevented by the sowing of 
winter-growing grain or leguminous crops on the land instead of leaving it exposed, stark naked, as it were, to all the changes of our 
changeful winter days. Thousands of acres that might and should have been saved have been washed away, to be restored to usefulness 
only after years of patient care, and in many cases never again. To permit such waste to continue is both foolish and criminal. 

We trust that every reader will study the three-year rotation mapped out on the-next page: Of course every reader will not ex- 
pect to follow it exactly; but the principle underlying it, the keeping of a cover crop on the land during the winter and the growing of a 
leguminous crop each year, would, if adhered to, in a few years double the average production of most Southern soils. 

You cannot hope to build up your soil rapidly or economically 4 
the winter months. There are very few acres, comparatively speaking, in all our territory that will not be bettered by having a growing 
crop of some kind kept on them during the winter, and with the large number of crops we can grow, we can not afford to neglect 
this work this fall. As Dr.Butler says, if nothing else can be sown, therdiftral 

vetch is not available, rye or some other winter grain should be sown. Our ‘stock need all the feed that can be grown for it; and the 
soil needs all the humus that can be secured for it. We can greatly increase the supply of both by planting cover crops on all lands 
from which the other crops have been taken. Let's do it this fall. 


way. 


‘you leave itso that it can leach and wash during 


ways rye, and where crimson clover or bur clover or 

















Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 
Corn Breeding. 


HAVE RECEIVED the Special Bulletin of 
hy the North Carolina Department of Agri- 
‘ culture entitled “July and August Work 
in Selecting Seed Corn,’ by Hon. W. A. Graham, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, amd in general I 
endorse what Major Graham has to say. What 
I object to is the following too closely the West- 
ern method and the Western score-card. Stress 
is laid on the importance of cross-breeding, and 
the method is given of detasselling the alternate 
rows. This will, of course, in the first place, pro- 
mote cross-breeding. But is it not easy to see 
that if this method is kept up year after year 
there will be the closest sort of inbreeding? The 
fact is, that there will be more cross-breeding in 
the general field than in these ear-rows after the 
first year, for, as a rule, there is little self-fertili- 
zation in the corn field, as the wind blows the 
pollen generally over the field, while in taking 
seed from the detasseled row the second year the 
corn will be nearly all bred in the same line, and 
every year will get more and more inbred. If 
one goes through his seed plot carefully when 
the tassels first show, and pulls out (not cuts) 
every tassel from a barren or otherwise undesir- 
able plant, the pollen will then be furnished by 
the best and most prolific plants, and there will 
be less inbreeding than in the alternate row plan. 

It is of, course, desirable to have the corn bred 
to a uniform type, but that is really all that the 
score-card does, and a corn may pass all the re- 
quirements of the card, and still be poor for seed, 
if it has not been bred to prolificacy. Passing all 
‘these requirements we simply have a pretty ear, 
and know no more about it, while right along- 
side of the prize ear there may be others that do 
not meet the requirements of the score card but 
will be better seed because of a more prolific char- 
acter. It is bushels of corn per acre that the 
farmer needs, and nine times out of ten the big 
showy ear that passes the score-card is the only 
one on the plant, and to increase the yield per 
acre we have got to get more ears on the plant 
than one, and in getting these we find that it is 
a law of nature that as soon as we increase the 
number of fruits on any plant we decrease the 
size of the fruits. Hence a prolific corn, a corn 
that will pile up the bushels per acre, will never 
be as large an ear as the show ears that the 
corn show judges prefer. 

But I have proved time and again that two 
medium-sized ears on a plant will make more corn 
than one big ear. While the score-card is a 
means for comparison in shape, etc., it should go 














further and give prolificacy the highest place, for 
no matter what the style of ear may be, it is the 
corn that makes the largest crop that is the most 
desirable. 











BUILDING A MACADAMIZED ROAD. 
A view like this indicates a progressive county. 








There should be a score card for the whole 
plant. A plant that makes a very stout stalk 
will almost invariably make a big cob and a thick 
stalk to the ear that will hold it sticking up in- 
stead of hanging as it should, and the big cob 
will generally mean shallow grains. 

On the other hand, a plant with very slim stalk 
is not only easily blown down, but will have a 
cob so small as not to be able to carry more than 
eight rows, and in the South we want more. That 
is, we want a medium cob, a medium stalk to the 
plant, and a stalk to the ear that will let it hang 
down and be protected from the weather and the 
crows. Then we want a short-jointed stalk that 
carries broad leaves, for the leaves are the im- 
portant organs in making the grain, since the 
starch is formed from the air by the leaves. A 
short-jointed plant, too, will have the ears formed 
at a convenient place and will not have them up 
out of reach with a short top above them, a top- 
heavy plant that will blow over in a light breeze. 

Now, the score-card judging, from ears alone, 
tells us nothing about all this, and these points 
are far more important than the particular style 
of the ear. In fact, I hope to see this childish 
corn judging in the show-room soon become a 
thing of the past, for it is nothing but showing 
for prettiness, and teaches us nothing else about 
the crop from which the ears came. . They may 
have been pulled down with a hooked stick from 
an ungainly plant. They may have come from a 
field that did not make nearly as much corn as 
another field alongside. The prize ear merely 
pleases the judge who is seeking a particular style 
in the ear, and when he has found it, knows no 
more about it than that it is a bigger ear and 
better shaped than another. If we are to im- 
prove the production of corn, we must go about 
it in a more rational way. We must show the 
whole plant, and its habit of growth, the mode 
of planting and cultivation, and the yield per acre 


The Virginia State Farmers’ Institute. 


the State Institute of Virginia, that was in 
session for three days in Cabell Hall at the 
University of Virginia. This was the sixth ses- 


vx HAVE JUST RETURNED from attending 


, Sion since the institute has perfected a compact 


organization, It speaks well for Virginia that they 
can maintain a large organization of intelligent 
farmers, who pay $1 every year as membership 
dues, and stay at the best hotels for three days. 

We met there many of the old stagers of the in- 
stitutes. Joe Wing, of Ohio, was there, of course, 
talking alfalfa and lime. Joe talks well and al- 
ways interests his hearers. Joe was here at the 
Maryland institutes last winter, and he told the 
Virginia folks of a fine alfalfa field here. the own- 
er of which claimed that he had made ten tons of 
hay per acre. I told them that I knew that field, 
and was sure that with the time and money spent 
on it I could have had in the same time forty 
tons of cowpea and crimson clover hay from the 
same land. Alfalfa is all right where one has rich 
land, but for the South in general, we can get 
more feed and more rapid improvement in the 
land from cowpeas and crimson clover. 

Mr. Coburn was there, the famous Secretary 
of the Kansas Board. Coburn has, through his in- 
dustrious collecting of the experiences of hundreds 
of men, and publishing them in the voluminous 
pamphlets and reports of the Kansas Board, done 
more to attract attention to Kansas farming than 
any other man, and has been a power in the ad- 
vancement of Kansas agriculture. But I was dis- 
appointed to find that he came all the way from 
Kansas to Virginia merely to make a funny speech. 

Professors Saunders, the State Dairy Commis- 
sioner, made an admirable and very conservative 
address on the capacity of the State for dairy pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Rommel, of the Department of Agriculture, 
made an illustrated lecture on the efforts of the 
Department to breed up an American breed of 
utility horses. He very properly warned the farm- 
ers against going into the breeding of trotters or 
pacers for the track, and showed how rare it is to 
make a success with a horse of this character, and 
that this sort of horse breeding is only the sport 
of the wealthy, while the farmer should raise 
the horses that are wanted for work. 

To the writer of this, the session was exceed- 
ingly pleasant in meeting with old friends and 
making new acquaintances with many who said 
that they felt that they knew me because they had 
read my scribbling so long. Mr. Rommel, the 
horseman, said that the first agricultural articles 
he ever read as a boy were mine, and many of 
the farmers were kind enough to say that they 
came mainly because they wanted to meet me. 
One man said: ‘You have been running my 
farm, and have made a success of it.” These 
things are very pleasant to one who has spent his 
life in the endeavor to improve the agriculture of 
the South, and often feels discouraged at its slow 





under ordinary good farming conditions. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 





XXIV.—By Renae a Winter Cov Cover Crop on the Soil. 


By Dr. Tait Butler. 




















WINTER COVER crop tends 
‘A to prevent so much soluble 

nitrogen being leached from 
the soil in the drainage water and 
also, on rolling lands, to prevent the 
top soil from being washed away. 
Incidentally a winter cover crop may 
add humus to the land or actually 
gather nitrogen from the air and 
thereby add to the supply already in 
the soil. 

It igs no unjust criticism of our 
farming methods to state that too lit- 
tle attention has been given to cov- 
er crops. We need them more than 
do sectiéns having less rainfall, a 
colder climate, or lands less likely to 
wash. It is generally conceded that 
our methods of farming are not cal- 
culated to increase and maintain soil 
fertility. Our long, hot summers, 
open winters and heavy annual rain- 
fall make good farming more of a 
necessity than in sections where 
such conditions do not exist. Plant 
food is much more rapidly lost in 
the South because of these condi- 
tions; but owing to our long, moist 
growing season and our rapid and 
varied growth of vegetation, soil 
fertility may be maintained or in- 
creased as readily as anywhere else. 
To do so, however, we need better 
farming, rather than less intelligent 
methods than are used in colder and 
dryer sections. 

There is perhaps no place where 
farming lands wash so badly as in 
some of the rolling sections of the 
South. The rolling clay soils and 
the clay and sandy loam soils of the 
South suffer very greatly from ero- 
sion or washing. Galled and gullied 
areas are everywhere present and in 
some sections constitute a large part 
of the cleared lands. This unusual 
tendency to wash and to the formation 
of gullies is due largely to the fact 





that our long, moist summers cause 
all vegetable matter on the surface 
to rot quickly and the heavy rain- 
fall, which continues throughout the 
year, not being absorbed by humus 
on or mixed with the soil, runs over 
the surface and carries away large 
quantities of soil particles and with 
these much plant food. 
Me 


How the Winter Rains Injure 
Our Lands. 


HEN MORE water falls on any 
Wi given area than can be taken 

up and held by the soil, un- 
derground drainage must take place, 
or the water accumulates on or runs 
over the surface. When  under- 
ground drainage occurs, that is, 
when water drains from land, there 
is a loss of soluble nitrogen, if there 
be such in the soil. Phosphorus 
and potash are not usually lost in 
the underground drainage.water in 
appreciable quantities, but when wa- 
ter ‘accumulates and runs over the 
surface not only are nitrogen and 
other plant foods likely to be wash- 
ed away, but if the quantity of wa- 
ter and its force be sufficient, gullies 
and galled spots are formed. The 
loss of plant food and soil from 


This series of articles, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows : 

Sept, 2.—By Better Preparation of the Land 

for Wheat and Oats. 
Sept. 9.—By Selecting Seed in the Field for 
Next Year’s Corn and Cotton Crop 
bie 16.—By Learning Why You Plow and 
How to Plow. 
Sept. 23.—By Growing Good Seeds for Sale. 





washing and leaching, throughout! obtained which will improve the me- 
our territory is far greater than gen-| chanical condition of the soil and in- 
The loss of nitro-| crease its ability to withstand either 
gen by these means is many times| extremely wet or very dry weather. 
greater than is taken out by the|If the crop be cut for hay, the stub- 


erally supposed. 


crops which. do not. gather nitrogen | 
from the air and hence their use 
doeg not improve the soil so much as 
the growth of a good crop of crim- 
son clover, bur clover or vetch; but 
some of these crops make a better 
fall and winter growth, hence form 
a better cover and protection to the 
land. They also grow on all kinds 
of tillable soils, the seed is cheap, 
and a stand is a practical certainty. 
Of this class there ig none better 
than oats or rye. If oats are used, 
we advise sowing a peck of Hairy 
vetch seed with then’. The cost of 
a bushel of rye, which makes a fair 


growing of crops. The loss of nitro-| ble and roots add to the humus sup-| seeding, is so low that the certainty 
gen from four Minnesota grain farms| ply of the soil and when the hay is|of a growth that will make a good 


in ten years amownted to from three 
to five times as much as was remov- 
by the crops. If such be the case in 
Minnesota, where the rainfall is 
much less than ours and where the 
summers are shorter, dryer and 
cooler, while the winters are longer 
and the ground frozen or covered 
with snow, what must be the case 
in the South where the summers are 
hot and moist, favoring rapid rotting 
of the vegetable matter in the soil, 
and the winters open and wet to 
wash out the nitrogen rendered sol- 
uble during the summer? 

Our farmers, and even our agri- 
cultural teachers, have never yet 
semed to fully realize that the lack 
of fertility in Southern soils is al- 
most entirely a Jack of humus, and 
that this lack of humus is due to 
our climatic conditions which cause 
its rapid decay and the leaching and 
washing of the resulting plant food 
from the soils. 

These climatic conditions render 
crop rotations, the growing of le- 
gumes and winter cover crops espe- 
cially important for maintaining and 
building up soil fertility—probably 
more important than in most other 
farming sections of this country— 
any yet we have planted chiefly clean- 
cultured crops, have given no atten- 
tion to crop rotation or winter cover 
crops and have used legumes all too 
sparingly. 





ot 
Keep the Land Covered. 


WX T IS NOT POSSIBLE in all 





cases to have a growing crop 
on all the land during the 
winter and in some cases it might 
not be advisable to do so if it were 
possible; but as a general rule the 
aim should be to keep a growing 
crop on the soil as nearly all the 
time as possible. Of course, in the 
preparation of the land for certain 
regular crops there will be short 
periods when the land must be left 
bare, but these periods should be as 
short as practicable. 

In our climate more or less nitro- 
gen is being converted into a soluble 
condition or combination during al- 
most the entire year and for this 
reason a crop of some sort should 
be constantly on the land. When 
the regular crop is made, nitrogen 
does not cease to be available and 
unless the ground is full of roots of 
some growing plant to take up this 
soluble nitrogen, part of it will be 
leached out whenever there is rain- 
fall enough to cause underground 
drainage of water from the soil. If, 
however, a crop of rye or crimson 
clover ig sown in the cotton, during 
the fall and winter the roots of this 
crop will fill every inch of the soil 
and take up for use in the growth of 
the plants the nitrogen which is sol- 
uble and might otherwise be leach- 
ed out. This nitrogen, being built 
up into plants, is held on the soil 
for future use. If the cover crop is 
plowed under, not only is the nitro- 
gen which would otherwise have 
been leached out retained in the soil 
for the next succeeding crop, but an 











particles and plant food. 
pecially so on all rolling lands; and 


fed and the manure returned to the! winter cover for the land, makes it 
soil little of the humus and fertilizer | suitable and profitable for use every- 
value of the entire crop are lost. 
Not only is the soluble nitrogen re-| makes a good fall, winter and early 
tained and the humus supply of the|spring growth and besides making a 
growing | good winter cover, supplies consider- 
plants on the top of the ground and|able humus-forming material to be 
the roots of these plants in the soil] plowed under in time for satisfac- 
prevent the washing away of soil|tory preparation for any summer 
This is es-| crop, such as cotton or corn. 


where and under all conditions. It 






























while there may be some excuse for 
allowing level lands to remain bare 
during the winter, there is no sort 
of reasonable excuse for the fall and 
winter breaking of rolling lands and 
allowing them to remain bare during 
the winter and spring to wash and 
leach away, 

& 








Available Cover Crops. 


HE CHOICE of a winter cover 
aR crop is a matter of consider- 
able importance. Whenever 

a winter or early spring growing le- 
gume can be used it should by all 
means have the preference; for it is 
just as helpful to add nitrogen gath- 
ered from the air as to retain that 
which has become soluble in the 
soil. The winter growing legumes— 
crimson clover, bur clover and tne 
vetches—have two objectionable fea- 
tures as winter cover crops. First, 
they do not usually make sufficient 
fall growth to cover the land well 
during the winter, and, second, they 
do not mature sufficiently early to 
permit of the best preparation of the 
land for a crop such as cotton. 
The first objection may be par- 
tially overcome by early seeding, if 
sufficient moisture is in the land, 
during the fall, but early seeding 
with crimson clover is risky and with 
bur clover and the vetches little fall 
growth is made, however early they 
may be sown, unless there is ample 
moisture. 
The necessity for inoculation and 
the greater or less uncertainty 
of a stand make the general use of 
these so-called winter legumes A 
matter of slow and gradual develop- 
ment. We advise every reader to 
try all of them and insist that he 
should persist in that trial on a small 
scale for several years, until he has 
succeeded or demonstrated that they 
are not a success with his methods 
and conditions. 


Js 
A Soil-Building Rotation. 


rotation of small grains, cot- 
ton and corn there is a good 


iy i N THE well-known three-year 


opportunity for illustration of the 
proper use of winter cover crops. 
For instance, the fields are all 
covered with some crop during the 
winter as follows: 





1ST YEAR. | 2D YEAR 3D YEAR. 
FIELD NO. 1. FIELD NO, L|FIELD NO. 1, 
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A crop rotation that givesa summer sale 
crop, a legume crop, and a winter cover crop 
for ali the land each year. 

Two facts should be especially 
noted in this rotation: First, all the 
land has a legume crop on it each 
year, and second, all is covered dur- 
ing the winter. Take any field in 
the diagram any year and above the 
broken line are summer crops, below 
this broken line are the winter cover 
crops that will cover the land the 
following winter. It will also be 
noted that each field has a legume 
crop sometime during the year. If 
when the rye igs sown the first year 
on field No. 1 the land be broken 
deeply and well, there will be no 
need for breaking the next spring 
before planting the cotton. A good 
disking, two or three times over, will 
cut the rye into the soil and give the 
best sort of preparation for the cot- 








There is another class of cover 


ton. 

















abundant supply of humus may be 








AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HIGH WAY, 
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What We Ought to Do for Our Dirt Roads 


First of All We Ought to Drain Them Better—Then We Ought te 
Survey Them Anew and Go Around the Hills, Not Over Them— 
No Grade Should Be Over One Foot in Twenty-five—One Bad 
Place May Reduce Your Load From 900 to 500 Pounds per Horse, 





By Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, State Geologist, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





E HAVE very few earth roads 

that are not capable of being 
improved, and the question of 
this improvement, which will ren- 
der these roads more efficient, is not 
a very difficudt one to solve. The 
earth road is more susceptible to 
damage by water than any of the 
specially surfaced roads, and, there- 
fore, any little breaks or holes that 
may be made in an earth road by 
rain or by a heavy load should be 
repaired immediately, in order to 
prevent their growing into mud holes. 
As water is the greatest enemy of 
any road, so drainage is the most im- 
portant principle in road building. 
Water must be kept away from the 
rohd and the rain which falls on 
the road must be permitted to run 
off as rapidly as possible, and by a 
very easy grade. 

Many of our country roads are bad, 
because, in their construction, no ar- 
rangement was made for taking care 
of the water, thus they are either 
very muddy or filled with ruts and 
holes. Instead of the middle of the 
road being higher than the edges, so 
that the water can readily run off 
on each side, many of them are either 
flat—or even concave—with the cen- 
ter of the road the lowest point. Thus 
the water often stands in puddles in 
the road, softening the surface and 
thus permitting the wheels to be- 
gin to cut into it; or it runs down 
the center of the road, making a 
ditch. By properly draining such a 
road it can very often be made into 
a good one. 


A Road is no Better Than Its Worst 
Places. 

In road construction, the ultimate 
end is to reach a certain point by the 
most economical route. Thus, in 
the location of the road the grade is 
one of the most important, if not the 
most important, factor to be consid- 
ered. While a steep grade will often 
shorten the distance between two 
points, it is false economy inasmuch 
as the load that a horse can pull de- 
creases very rapidly with the in- 
crease in grade, so that it is by far 
more economical to increase the dis- 
tance and decrease the grade. In the 
following table are given the loads 
a horse can pull over different grades, 
considering as a standard that a horse 
can pull 1,000 pounds on a level 
road: 

The Load a Horse Can Pull Over Dif- 
ferent Grades. 


(From U. S. Dept. of Agricu ture, Farmers 
Bulletin No. 136, p. 6.) 
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A review of the above table should 
readily convince any community that 
it will be economy for them to raise 
the necessary funds to eliminate any 
steep grade, as the extra amount that 
can be hauled per load will very 
quickly pay for the extra cost of 
constructing the graded road. 


Survey Your Roads Anew and Get a 
Grade Not Over 4 Per Cent. 


As is well known by all farmers, 
in loading a wagon to haul their pro- 
ducts to market, it is loaded with a 
weight that they know their team 
can haul over the rough, steep 
places, and this means very often 
that although the greater part of the 
road is well graded and a load of 900 





pounds, or more, per horse could be 
pulled, they are not able to put more 
than 500 pounds per horse, on ac- 
count of the steep grades. It has 
been demonstrated that for a short 
pull a horse can double his exertion 
and thus pull twice as much; thus, 
if we would keep our grades to not 
more than 4 per cent, that is one foot 
in 25, we would be able to haul a 
maximum load, unless such grade 
were too long. It may be necessary 
in certain mountainous regions te in- 
crease this grade, but even in those 
regions, I believe that it will be 
found the cheapest in the end to 
construct the roads with no grade 
over 4 per cent. By keeping the 
grade of a road as low as possible we 
also decrease the action of water on 
the road. 


Don't Fail to Keep the Water Off the 
Roadbed. 

As stated above, the first essential 
of any road building is drainage, and 
in the construction of our earth 
roads special care must be taken to 
eliminate in every way water from 
the road bed. If the road has been 
built so that it is well crowned and 
side ditches have been constructed te 
cake care of the surface water, there 
should be little tendency for the road 
to become muddy or gullied. The 
water should be caried out of the 
side ditches as often as possible, to 
prevent seepage of water into the 
road and also to prevent ditches from 
becoming — gullies. These ditches 
should have sufficient fall to carry 
away the water, but not enough to 
give the water cutting action, and 
this fall should be at least half a foot 
in every hundred feet, 

Very often it is necessary in order 
to get the water out of the ditches to 
cary it from one side of the road to 
the other, and when this is necessary, 
it will be found the most economical, 
in the end, to build either concrete 
culverts or to put terra cotta pipes, to 
carry the water under the road. On 
hill-sides, where the road is 3 per 
cent to 4 per cent grade for some 
distance, it may be found necessary 
to build ditches, at intervals, in or- 
der to get the water off the surface of 
the road. These should not be built, 
as is so often done, in the form of 
“‘thank-you-ma’ams” or “breaks,” but 
should be constructed in the form of 
the letter V, with the point up-hill. 
This will throw the water to each 
side and at the same time wagons 
will strike the drain with both wheels 
at the same time, and not receive 
the heavy jolt that is customary with 
the other form. 

The earth road should be exposed 
to the sunshine as much as possible, 


540; in order that it may dry out rapidly 


after a rain; although shade trees are 
an advantage to a macadam road, too 
much shade is a decided disadvant- 
age to an earth road. 


Remove Stumps, Roots and Rocks. 

Not enough attention is paid in 
road construction, throughout a large 
part of the State, to the removal of 
stumps, roots, rocks, and vegetable 
matter; these are often left in the 
road, making an uneven surface, and 
it is almost impossible to drain such 
a road. 

The same care should be given to 
the construction of an earth road as 
is given the surfaced macadam or 
sand-clay road. The surface of an 
earth road should be freed from all 
stumps, rocks, and vegetable matter, 
and crowned, so that the center of 


the road will have a gradual fall to 
the sides of about one in twenty. If, 
however, this surface is not kept 
smooth and compact, it, may be neces- 
sary to increase this fall. 

It will be found of great advantage 
if, after the road has been construct- 
ed and crowned, it igs thoroughly roll- 
ed, and it will also be found that the 
cost of maintenance of the earth road 
is much lesy if it has been thoroughly 
drained. 

The Split-Log Drag. 


One of the most’ serviceable 
machines that will assist in keeping 
up an earth road is a_ split-log 
drag, which has been described in 
detail in The Progressive Farmer 
several times, I don’t believe it is 
possible to construct a system of 
earth roads, as outlined above, by 
the old labor system, and it is ab- 
solutely impossible to maintain an 
earth road by this method. 





MESSAGE FROM THE INVENTOR 
OF THE ROAD DRAG, 

Mr. D. Ward King Reports More Vic- 
tories for the Simplest and Most 
Inexpensive of All Good Roads 
Makers—Iowa Leads. 


Messrs. Editors: In answer to your 
request for a message to Progressive 
Farmer readers, I would say that the 
latest important victories of the King 
drag are in Iowa, Pennsylvania and 
Maine. 

In Maine, within one hundred 
miles of Boston, on roads so stony 
that blasting was necessary, Mr. 
Frank Sanborn improved the roads 
several hundred per cent with the 
King drag and at the same operation 
reduced the cost of road work eighty- 
three per cent. 

In Pennsylvania the automobile 
clubs have espoused the cause of the 
King drag and are doing a great 
work. The writer recently made a 
tour of Pennsylvania and here is one 
report, the outcome of a meeting ad- 
dressed by the writer February 28th, 
and ig as follows: 

“Derry Township, Montour 
County, Pa., has installed sev- 
eral drags made after the King 
pattern, The first day each man 
put in shape five miles of road. 








The result was far superior to 
that obtained with the large 
four-wheeled scraper, and the 
cost about one-sixth. 
“CHARLES E. SHIRES, SR., 
“Supervisor. 
‘March, 1909.’’ 

Iowa, during the last few years, 
has blazed the way. Iowa enacted a 
road drag law in 1906, and last win- 
ter the legislature changed it so that 
it now is mandatory and applies to 
the unpaved streets of towns and 
cities as well as to country roads, 

And an Jowa man is the leader in 
systematic official work throughout 
a township. This man is Mr. Ransom 
of Hardin County. As Township Su- 
pervisor he has caused every foot of 
highway in his territory to be drag- 
ged after each rain or wet spell for 
the past three years; every foot of it, 
mind you. Nor is that all. The 
high efficiency of his organization is: 
proven by the fact that the roads of 
this entire township are smoothed 
and rounded within three hours after 
he goes to the ’phone and calls out 
his men. Mr. Ransom declares that 
with proper interest and organiza- 
tion, he can drag the whole State of 
Iowa in three hours. 

These, Mr. Editor, are the latest 
conquests of the King method of 
road work. 

D. WARD KING. 

Maitland, Mo. 
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MYCOROID RUBBER ROOFING 


% You can cover your roof with MYCOROID 
and then forget it “ suse” it requires no 
coating or paint; it is strong and tough; it is 
absolutely waterproof; does not taint water; 
any workman can apply it. Corrugated and 
V Crimp Roofing. eGraw-Yarbrough Co., Inc,, 


9411 So. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 





Farm Superintendent 


A graduate of Agricultural College, with 14 
years of successful exper:'ence as Superinten- 
dent of up-to-date farms; invites correspond- 
ence with those who may be in need of such 
services. Address 


FARM SUP’T, Box D., 
Raleigh, N. C. 











the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 









Cjl1FARM DRAIN TILE [(_| 


Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. Tells 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
2% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soll, and prevents soll from becoming baked and 
cloddy. {it enables the farmer to work soil earller in the spring; lessens risk of ‘‘freez- 
ing out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable price. WRITE for 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, WN. C. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 














HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED” 


ou haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at vine 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your h 
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NATIONAL, STATE AND COUNTY 
SUPPORT. 





That ig What the National Farmers’ 
Congress is Trying to Get—Every 
State Should Have a State High- 
way Commissioner, 


Messrs. Editors: In your editorial 
notes of this week, you say “Don’t 
forget the ‘Good Roads Special’ next 
week. Let us hear from you at once.”’ 

First, I would say each State ought 
to have a State Commissioner of 
Highways, with State aid, and uni- 
form laws, instead of laws for dif- 
ferent isolated counties. In this way 
every county would improve her 
roadg instead of a few. Then the 
good roads movement would become 
more general. 

And the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress advocates, also, National aid for 
good roads. If we get this to become 
a law, then we should have National, 
State, county, and township support, 
which should make our roads very 
much better. 

Thig idea is also advocated by the 
International League for Highway 
Improvement, of which organization 
Dr. Pratt, of Chapel Hill, is Vice 
President, and I one of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. We advocate Na- 
tional highways, with connecting 
branches, such as there are in Eng- 
land and Scotland. (I recommend the 
reading of ‘‘The Highways and By- 
ways of Great Britain, as Seen from 
an Automobile.’’) This plan would 
embrace the Capital City route, as 
well as others. 

President Taft has assured us that 
he favored an appropriation for the 
surveys of these National roads, and 
accordingly, a bill has been prepared 
as follows: ‘‘To promote the improve- 
ment of public highways used for in- 
ter-State travel, military uses and 
post rural routes, to enlist interna- 
tional and State co-operation with 
Federal Government in such improve- 

ment, and authorizing the appoint- 
ment.of a National Commission on 
Highway Improvement.” 

That commission shall be composed 
of a Senator, a Congressman, rep- 
resentatives of the War Department, 

Postoffice Department and Agricul- 

tural Department, and four civil en- 
gineers to be appointed by the 
President. 

This will lay the foundation for 
the work of coming years, supple- 
menting the immediate work in the 
several States and their respective 
counties. B. CAMERON, 

President National Farmers’ Con- 
gress, Stagville, N. C. 





BRICK FOR COUNTY ROADS. 





Where Stone is Not Available, Mr. 
Matthews Believes in General Co- 
operation in Brick-Making—A 
Success in Australia, 


Messrs. Editors: It is useless to 
talk of the advantages of good roads: 
these are evident to any ordinary in- 
dividual. The question is how are 
they to be made where there is no 
proper material. 

In most of the eastern counties of 
North Carolina there is no rock or 
natural material suitable for road 
making, so the only way to over- 
come this difficulty is to make the 
material. 


We have abundance of sand and 
clay and plenty of firewood, the 
three essentials for making vitrified 
brick or material. Kilns could be 
erected at short distances along the 
main roads, firewood cut by the 
farmers at stated periods and hauled 
to the kilns, 

Perhaps the farmer will say he 
has no time, which may be true as a 
fact, but how few really devote their 


THE SORT OF WORK CONVICTS SHOULD BE DOING. 
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According to Prof. J. A. Holmes, the United States good roads expert, 
the cost of each day’s labor by convicts on the public roads, has been as 
follows in the Southern States: 


Florida, 30 to 50 cents; Georgia, 16 to 32 cents; Kentucky, 
50 to 60 cents; Louisiana, 50 to 60 cents; Mississippi, 15 to 
45 cents; North Carolina, 15 to 40 cents; South Carolina, 17 to 
22 cents; Tennessee, 20 to 40 cents; Texas, 20 to 40 cents; Vir- 
ginia, 25 to 50 cents.” 


In other words, convict labor has cost from one-third to one-half 
what it would have taken to obtain free labor. Could better work be 
found for our convicts than building roads—better for the State or bet- 
ter for the convicts themselves? We think not; and we trust our readers 
will gee to it that their counties and States take action along this line. 








many waste several months every | This material would not require to 
year doing practically nothing? Be-| be molded in any particular form— 
sides they are required to give s0| large flat pieces for the bottom layers 
many days each year on the roads/and smaller pieces for top. An out- 
doing much useless work. It would) lay of, say $10,000, for a county to 
be much to their interests to devote | buy steam roller, tration engine and 


all their spare time to this most im-/| several trucks to haul the burnt ma- 
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Unit Road Machine 





IS NO EXPERIMENT, 
HAS BEEN FULLY TESTED 








Over 700 in Successful Operation between 
Virginia and the Gulf. 

Only One Man and One Team required 
to operate it. 

The Price is Less than One-Bijth, the 
Expense of Operating but a fruction ol 
that of the large graders. 

Used Where the Heavy Mechin:is are Im- 
practicable, and does as efficient work. 


Pays for Itself in Few Days’ Use. 


Write for booklet and terms on which we 
send the UNIT on trial. 





Wheel and Drag Scrapers, 
Road Plows, Road Rollers. 


THE CALL-WATT CO. 
Manufacturers, 
BOX 602, - RICHMOND, VA. 








portant work, and it would only be | terial is all that is necessary. The 
for a few years, when they would | farmers have the rest in their hands 
have fine roads as an outcome of/and can soon have good roads if all 
their labors. Good roads would | join together. 
increase the value of their lands sev- : F 
eral times and that would be an eas- | This is no new idea, as it has been 
ier way of making money than work- | tried successfully in New Zealand 
ing year after year struggling for a and Australia. 

Henig PATRICK MATTHEW, C. E. 
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| Where to Buy Farm and Garden Seeds 


FINEST STRAIN ipo oats! 1 SEED! , 
APPLER OATS peters _ 


Absolutely pure, - - - . "81.00" Cc. R. BAIRD COMPANY 
Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - - 1.00 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Burt Oats,- - - - - - = 1,00 —_—_ 
FINE SEED WHEAT. 


PER BU. 
Georgia Purple Straw,- - $1.75 

















We can furnish you 


Seed Oats, Barley, Rye, Wheat, Clover 
Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Alfa:fa, Al- 





Currell’s Prolific, - - - - 1.75 sike, Turnip Seed, Cotton Seed Meal 
Red Wonder, . - - - - 17% Sieg le. Hay, . Grain and Feed of all 
Sein «> + 1.50 :: Write for prices. 








All raised on my own farm. No 
Johnson Grass. 





SEED Choice re-cleaned Red 

R. D. TATUM, enur Proof, Winter Turf, 
ppler, and Culbe 

Fair View Farm, - Palmetto, Ga. North Carolina Seed Rve 


ee) OATS ATS gee Root, Whant.« Weite 





for prices 


























$50.00 PROFIT PER ACRE 
GROWING OATS and PEAS 
With the COLE Open Furrow Graia Drill 


It has been done time and again. You can 
doit. Plain instructions sent free. You are 
welcome to use the plans whether you buy 
our Drills or not. A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 


by sowing oats in his cotton last October, two 
furrows to each middle. No damage to the 
cotton. CAN’T RAISE OATS? Your money 
buck if you tail with the Cole Drill. 


The Cole Manufacturing Comp’y 
Box 300, Charlotte, N C, 

















The WESTERN PLOW ATTACHMENT makes a 


 _SULKY PLOW 


of ANY WALKING PLOW 
| te the plow; saves the 
horse. Does away with hard 
work. Right or lett hand— 
wood orsteel beam. Absolute 
coatrol of shear however hard 
the ground. 












. ° HI EED 
They Yielded This Year 78 Bu. pared = Aes. c. 
Per Acre 
ons” ee on'eareat i. 8, F'svontsann | N- L. Willet Seed Com’y 
North Carolina. Augusta, Ga. 


J. C. SHINN, 


R. F. D. 2, Troutmans, N. CO. 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 


Appler Oats For Sale Vetches, 4 kinds; 2kinds Rye: 6 kinds Oats, 5 

$1.00 per bu., 10 bu. lots 90c. Bearded Ful- | ©émds Oulon Sets. Jam, aud Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 

‘aster Wheat, reduced $2.00 per bu. Apply Onion Seta. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
Iredell Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. | 2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 


Francis Brill Choice Seeds 


Long Island Cabbage Seed, Cauli- 
Hempstead, L. I. 














whole time to fhatr farms? How 


flower, Egg, Pepper, Tomato, Etc. 
NEW YORK Price Lists Free = Quality Finest Wholesale sud Rete 








will sell for july delivery all Turnips 40c. Bb, post-. 


“A Boy can run it 
as wellas a Man** 





Port Washington. Wis. 


Ages Wonted 


REDUCED en 


For a limited time we are going to offer 


MOWERS 


at a very close price for the purpose >f adver- 
tising. Write us for catalogueand prices. 


PETTY-REID CO.. Greensboro. N. C. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs Chery red im color, 

plenty of bone and fin- 

ish. red be Be tee, ft Ae a ew choice 

service boars ap Writefor a 
LM, wa AKER, Sie waiverrs, 
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LET ME SEND YOU 


FREE 


MY FALL CATALOGUE OF 


Ready-to-Wear Clothing 
AND A USEFUL SOUVENIR 


My catalog shows the very latest 
styles for Women, Children and 
iea— —patterns you cannot secure at 
your local store for months to come. 
My catalog will be out September 1, 
and I want you to have one— want 
you to see for yourself the superior 
quality of my clothing and my low 
prices. I control the output of the 
largest mills in the country, and sell 
m goods to you at manufacturers’ 
prices—just like buying at whole- 

. sale, only you get 
the retail quan- 
tity. The three 
articles below 
give an idea of 
my styles and 

rices. 

jo. A2074-Beautiful 
waist of black lus- 
trous Taffeta, made 
in the smartest 
style; yoke with 
\\straps of Taffeta 
crossed in thefront, 
trimmed with large 
taffeta covered but- 
tons. A windsor tie 
finishes this waist. 

OUR LEADER 


$3.50 


POSTPAID 
Regular price $6.00, 





A2074 
No. A2068—This sty- 


lish waist is made of 
extra quality net- 
tucked sleeves and 
yoke, high pointed 
collar trimmed with 
insertion, The Gree 
cian design f luc 
outlined with ball 
trimmings extend- 
ing over the shoulde 
er and across the 
front, form a very 
attractive pattern, 
This waist comesin 
ecru or white. 
Please state which 
desired. In order- 
— waists be sure 
ve bust measure 


T POSTPAID FOR 


$3.50 


po retail price 





Latest style Gen- 
tleman’s English 
Walking Hat in 
Olive, Brown, Plum, 
Gray, Blue or Black 
bound or 
stitched, (state 
which is desired; 
finest material and 
best workmanship, 
will outlast and 
outlook anything 
you've ever had. 
Give sizeand color 
desired. Regular 
price $3.50, my price 


“W/ J $ 2.00 


If you will send me your name 
and the names and addressess of two 
of your friends who would like to 
see my catalog, I will put all names 
down for the first edition and, in 
addition, will send you NOW a 
useful souvenir. 

My garments fit and wear like they 
were tailor made, and my prices are 
lower than those charged by retail- 
ers for the ill-fitting, inferior kind. 


RANDOLPH ROSE 


OF CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 
862 Chestnut St. 


~ “ROSE DELIVERS THE GOODS.” 
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Box g4 
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PAINT TALKS—No. 9 
Making Different Tints 


There are many advantages in using 
paint mixed by hand at the time of painting, 
The property-owner who has had painting 
done understands the most important one, 
namely: the fact that paint thus made to 
order if made of pure white lead and pure 
linseed oil, is by far the most durable, 
because it is made to suit the conditions of 
each particular job. 

Not so many building-owners, however, stop 
to think how great an paceypoes advantage is 
afforded them by the fact that the most deli- 
cate gradation of tint which whim or fancy 
may dictate can be had in made-to-order white 
lead paint. The house-ewner is not confined 
to two or three yellows, for instance, but may 
select from a hundred delicate gradations, if 
he wishes. So with the blues, the grays, the 
pinks, and all the tints. 

For interior decoration, especially, this wide 
range of selection is of inestimable value, Ifa 
woman of taste wants a certain shade, some- 
thing “* pretty near" will not do. She can get 
it exact in made-to-order white lead paint. 

There is more about color schemes in our 
Painting Outfit , together with reasons why 
white lead beari ing the Dutch Boy Painter 
trade mark gives most for the money in 
economy and satisfaction. 

Buy of your local dealer if possible. If he 
hasn’ t it do not accept something else, but 
write our nearest office. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
Po. rec iod cities: 
New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, 

(ok n T. Lewis s & Bros 
‘ompany, Philadelp} ; 
ptt mal Le Sine ir ot 


Company, Pittsburgh. a 


ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


apes both sides) 
1 pay at $1.96; 2 ply hs 8 ply at $2.70 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 
(Smooth Finish) 

1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per equare, 


“UNIVERS. 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only: very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy- 
and are more economical, as they will las 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care 

e Lyrrss named include sufficient Large 
vanized Nails and Liquid Cemen' 
the core of eact 

















We Prepay Freight to your Ralircad Statien 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofing: 
and Building Papers, but the above are th: 
best and most economical. 

ee Catalog “F" mailed free for thr 


Carolina Portland Cement Company. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


Get cur Prices Ooment Lime. Plaster. &0.. &:. 
OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 


pl steady work and promotion; expert- 
We give full instruction. 








Danville Tobacco Co., Box P 44, Danville, Ve. 


















A Running W: Water > Supply Plant 
Sree RIFE HYDRAULIO RAM ferrites cs ces 


tor all Home and Farm uses, irngs 
See Roce iSats, ation hanks sles Ew in cont high tn oiialonay. 
Satisfaction Guniatees. Plans. Estimates and Book FREE. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bidg., New York 


vo Rated or repairs—thas 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 
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All letters intended for this Department shouid be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary.’’ care of Progresswe Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 














OT LEARNED, save 
i 

nana |N 
No angel, 


In angel instincts, 


Beats with his blood, and 


Just a Bit 


ioned Flowers. 


5 7 LIKE TO keep house all the! 
aw year round, but in summer [| 
love it. There are so many 
good things to eat, and all out of 
one’s own blessed garden. Just now 
we have snap and lima beans, sweet | 
and Irish potatoes, corn, okra, toma- 
toes, onions, beets, carrots, cabbage, 
grapes, and cantaloupes, And to-mor- 
row, if the rains don’t interfere, I 
shall sow turnip seed and late beans, 
corn, peas, lettuce, radishes and set 
out late tomato plants. 


a. 

As a rule, my late garden is finest 
of all. The middle of last October, 
I counted and there were thirteen 
different vegetables. If the _ frost 
comes early, the roasting ear corn 
igs cut close to the ground and stack- 
ed in ‘an outhouse—it keeps fresh 
quite a while that way—and the to- 
matoes are gathered and put way on 
a shelf to ripen at their own good 
pleasure. Lettuce stands a lot of 
cold and I plant a great deal of that 
at different times so as to have a 
constant succession for salad. 
Leaves and brush are all the pro- 
tection needed for wintering the 
young plants for spring head-lettuce. 
Mine is ag white and firm as cab- 
bage, and that is all the trouble I 
take with it, except that the ground 
is made very rich. The birds are so 
fond of lettuce seed that unless the 
ground igs needed, part of the patch 
is allowed to go to seed for their 
special delectation. I’ve never suc- 
ceeded with celery. Some way, I 
don’t understand its disposition. 
However, I shall try again. One can’t 
possibly fail forever. 


If. 


If women want to garden for 
profit, I should think they would try 
raspberries. They are less trouble 
than any of the small fruits and the 
demand is always far in excess of the 
supply. In Winston this spring they 
brought 20c. a quart and were so 
searce, it was pure good luck if you 
got any. By planting both red and 
black varieties the season lasts near- 
ly a month. We gather two gallons 
daily from a row about fifty. feet 
long—enough to send round to 
friends and still have all we want to 
eat or put up for winter use. They 


More Gentle Humor and Practical 
Bramlette Garden—Something About a Raspberry Patch and a 
Fall Garden—tThirteen Vegetables in October.—Some Old-Fash- 


The Prince’s Tribute to His Mother. 


(This selection from * The Princess” {s the fourth in a short series of ‘Tennyson's best poem s 


in gracious household ways, 


Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
but a dearer being, all dipt 
breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who look’d all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sway’d to her from their orbits as they moved, 
And girdled her with music. 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 


Happy he 


trust in all things high 


Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 


9 Tennyson, 


of elias. 


Wisdom Gleaned From 


By Mrs. J. Lindsay Patterson, Wineton-Salem, N. C. 


nice change from the inevitable or- 
ange or apple. As I said, they are 
no trouble to raise and they increase 


| : 2 
| SO rapidly that in a few years you 


will be giving plants to all the neigh- 
bors. The cultivation is simple. In 
the fall dig around them and manure 
heavily; during the winter scatter 
ashes over the rows. The scientific 
gardeners say it isn’t necessary to 
put ashes and manure too, but do 
as I tell you—and then early in the 
spring give another thorough work- 
ing and mulch with straw, leaves, 
or something like that so the usual 
drought won’t cut the crop short, 
and then just wait and see what 
berries you will have. If I were to 
tell you how big mine were, the 
editor of this paper would say I didn’t 
know the difference between egg- 
plants and raspberries and would re- 
fuse to let me write for you any 
more. But if I’m such a good gar- 
dener—such a Luther Burbank sort 
of one—that I can raise raspberries 
nearly as big as eggplants, he ought 
to be glad and thank me for telling 
people about it. 


It. 

While up in the mountains re- 
cently, I saw such a beautiful old 
garden that mine is going to be ar- 
ranged just like it. This was laid 
off in beds like a flower garden and 
each bed was bordered with flowers: 
asters, zinnias, pinks, marigolds, nas- 
turniums, scarlet sage—pretty much 
everything that blooms. And just 
at the gate was a great bunch of 
lemon verbena. It wasn’t much more 
trouble to keep than the ordinary 
vegetable garden and took very little 
extra work, yet it was’so far ahead 
of the usual one that I spent most 
of my time down in that delightful 
enclosure. My garden is such a 
young farm that for the sake of con- 
venience in plowing and working, 
everything has always been planted 
in long rows, but after this, expedi- 
ency will be exchanged for beauty 
and fragrance—or rather, not ex- 
changed, but combined. 


IV. 

If you have tomatoes for dinner 
to-day, try them Creole fashion. Pec] 
and slice six large ones quite thin; 
add one onion and two sweet peppers 
(seed omitted, of course,) chopped 





are fine canned with a good. deal of 
sugar and served with cream for the 











winter morning breakfasis. It’s a 


small, and salt to taste. In New Or- 
| leans they use in addition the French 
;@ressing of oil and vinegar, but I 
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It is better if 


prefer just the salt. 
kept on ice an hour or so before serv- 
ing. Chopped sweet peppers, if fried 


with tomatoes, add a pleasing va- 
riety to that good old breakfast 
standby, too. With broiled, home- 
cured bacon, creamed potatoes, and 
waffles: that is a breakfast for a 
king—or for a good old American 


husband, who is. worth a dozen 
kings. 
SCREEN THE DOORS AND WIN- 


DOWS. 





Thig and Keeping Things Olean 
About the House and Barn Got 
Rid of the Flies. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Five years ago 
last fall we bought and settled on 
an old worn-out field. We built our 
house without a shade tree near, ex- 
cept one little wild cherry bush 
where the range cattle had grazed 
for several years. The next summer 
the flies were something dreadful. 
You could almost scoop them off 
the dining table by handfuls. We 
were too poor to think of buying 
screen doors and windows, so I set 
about planning to get rid of the flies. 

I could not ask my hard-working 
husband to stop and help me. I sent 
to town and bought a bolt of mos- 
quito bar, and tacked the bar in the 
windows, and from some light strips 
left from our house I made door 
frames and tacked the bar good and 
tight, hung them with straps of 
leather, fanned the files out, and, 
lo, we could sit down and eat in 
peace. The next year we bought the 
wire screen doors, and the next year, 
the wire screen windows. 

I never have slops about. the 
house or thrown in the yard, 
for slop of any kind is a 
great breeder of flies. I never let 
the children throw a peach peeling 





The Country Woman’s Interest in 


u 


7 


to be incessant workers for the build- 
ing of good roads. 


Let us not leaye 
nto future generations that which 


we should do to-day.” 





Better Roads. 





;ziF THERE IS ANY ONE person to whom good roads are a 
va matter of importance, that person is the woman in the 


country—who must travel some distance wherever she 


HELPS FOR : 


The Home Beautitul” 





goes shopping or visiting or to church or sight-seeing, and who 
has no paved streets or trolley lines to turn to. One of the 
most disagreeable features of country life is the isolation of 
the farm family—the distance from the farm home to the neigh- 
bors’ and the church, and the schoolhouse and the store and 
the railway. This isolationis often over-emphasized; but it un- 
questionably exists, and to those who are fond of going about 
and of seeing new sights and faces—and what woman is not? 
—many country homes are robbed of their greatest charm by 
the long distances that shut them off from everywhere else. 
Now distance, in traveling, is more a matter of time than 
of miles. If one can go to a place in half an hour, it is only 


You know that a few ornamental trees, 
plants or shrubs will add beauty to any 
grounds. however plain or small; wiil 
make them attractive, distinctive-remem- 
bered aiter others are forgotten. More vit- 
al still. that they will actually increase the 
value of those grounds if sold. Are you 
applying this knowledge to improving yom 
own place, or are you just “putting it off?” 
We grow Ornamenta! Stock-scores of vari- 
eties; Fruit and Shade Trees, everything in 
fact for planting grounds, large or small. 
We're proud of our product and our free 
catalogue illustrates and describes it in 
an inte way. Write fora copy. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., sox 106. Pomona. N. C. 








half as far as if it took an hour. More than that, the chances 





of going are greatly increased, for there are lots of times when 
one hour could be spared and two could not. 

The woman who lives on a good road seldom feels isola- 
ted. It ig easy for her to go about, not only because it takes less 
time than if she had to travel a bad road, but also because 
she can travel with safety and comfort. There is a whole lot 
of difference in driving a buggy over a smooth, firm road where 
there is nothing to do but go ahead, and in working one’s way 
over stones and through mud-holes, among ruts and _ across 
ditches. In the one case, driving is a pleasure; in the other, 
it may be nerve-wracking labor. 

When the wife or the daughters in the farm home can have 
the trap brought out whenever they are called away from home 
and can start out with the assurance that they can go on rap- 
idly, safely, and without any probability of hindrance or dis- 
comfort, no reasonable distance need cause any worry. What 
does a five or six mile drive amount to when it is over a hard. 
smooth road, and is a matter of only 49 minutes? Why, one 
can easily go that far almost any time; and with the right sort 
of highways, it is easy to go to town, shopping or visiting or to 
church or the theatre, from even twice that distance—much 
easier, in fact, than it now is for many country women to go, 
over the roads they must use, for only two or three miles. 


And the moral of this? It is very plain: We want our 
farmers’ wives and daughters to read the good roads articles in 
this issue, and keep after husband, father, and son until they 
get aroused and do something. 











in the yard. Everything is carried 
to the hogs as fast as it accumulates. 
It is better for the hogs and health- 
ier for us. My husband gets up 
every morning, kindles a fire in the 
cook stove, feeds the stock and 
cleans up the cow lot, and also out- 
side around the lot and yard, puts 
the manure in a covered pen and 
once a week sprays the pen with 
kerosene. We don’t clean up once 
a week, but every day except Sun- 
day, for we are always well and feel 
like work: Before we began this plan 
of fighting the flies we were sick a 
good part of each year. 

My husband hauls the manure out 
on the poor spots in the field, this 
year drilling it under the cotton. I 
wish you could see this old place 
that nobody would have six years 
ago. Fine corn and cotton growing, 
a nice little orchard just in full 
bearing, beautiful shade trees in the 
yard that now make it a joy to sit 
on the front porch and smell the 
roses in bloom and hear the bees 
humming around the honeysuckle 
vines. MRS. LUCY ATKINS. 





A Good Suggestion From Mr. Bryan. 


There igs a mud embargo on the 
farmer during a part of the year and 
it igs likely to be just at the time 
when he could get the most for his 
crop if he could get it to market. 
The bad roads prevent attendance 
upon the country church and the 
meeting together for any purpose. 
They are an embarrasment to the 
social life of the farmer. I believe 
we are going to see, with other ru- 
ral improvements, the development 
of the road; we are going to see li- 
braries and convocation halls estab- 
lished in rural communities where 
the people can get together and have 
more of the pleasures of the city and 
of social intercourse.—William Jen- 











Good Roads Help Churches, Schools and 
Every Movement for Rural Uplift. | 


Have you ever thought, if you are interested in the work of either 
our schools or our churches (and every good man should be interested 
in both and of course every good woman is), how much bad roads have 
hindered the work of each, and how much good roads would stimulate 
the attendance on both? If not, it is another argument for increasing 
interest in good roads, another reason why every farmer’s wife and 
daughter should take a hand, in addition to thse reasons given elsewhere 
on this page. The Manufacturers’ Record puts the matter none too 
strongly as follows: 


“The man who is working for the by reason of bad roads, it is not to 
building of good roads is directly | be wondered at that the people of 
working for the betterment of man- agricultural districts, young and old, 
kind. He is working for the ad-| crowd the cities in order to get a 
vancement of education and religion! place where modern conveniences 
and for all that makes for the high- | and modern comforts of daily travel 
est civilization. | are available. The construction of 

“Of what use are schools and/ good roads will change this. It will 
churches in country distriets if for|add a thousandfold to the charms of 
five or six months of the year coun-|country life. It will increase the 
try roads are so impassable that they | prosperity of the farmers. It will be 





T’S A GOOD PLAN TO 
visit all the salesrooms 
available and not de- 
cide which piano to buy 
until you have seen them 
all. We'll take our chance 
then on your buying a 


Stieff 


The best Piano to be 
had for as little money 


as a good Piano can be 
sold. 








Direct from maker to 
user, without agent’s or 
middleman’s profit. 
Every cent of the price 
you pay is acounted for 
in the instrument itself. 











Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-player Pianos 








Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade 8 


Charlotte, N.C, 
Oo H. WILMOTHRH, 
Manager. 








(Mention this paper.) 





cannot be attended? Of what value|the most powerful factor in stem- 
to the grower are the products of| ming the movement of population 
farms which can only reach the mar-|towards the city and making the 
ket at a cost of transportation by|country boy and girl happy at home. 
wagon which eliminates all profit? | “The gospel of good roads ought 

“Thecharmof the country,the beau-|to be preached with the zeal of the 
ty of nature are pictured as reasons; missionary, and the farmer, the 
why farm life should appeal to the|merchant, the manufacturer, the 
people, but when farm life means | banker, and above all else, the wom- 
drudgery and separation from friends|en of the country districts ought 
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Let Us Mail You This Big Money| 





We don’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harpess to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
order, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
for $75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 

We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
or Money Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. 


A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real 


fl 
3 4 a Ay 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship 
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nings Bryan. 





Don’t Buy Until @ 
You Get This 


Saving Book Today—Postage Paid \"'oe 
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or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. Write us today, a postal will do. 7 \\7) —] " 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., Ststin 6, 159 Zdgewood Ave, ATLANTA, GA “CKO \S7 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
mess houses and their patrons, but In any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries." 


Average Weekly Circuletion First Half 1909, 44,520. 











* What Will It Cost Us to Get Good 
Roads?” 


good roads is one that admits of no defi- 

nite genera] answer. Where the material 
for road-making is right at hand the cost is natu- 
rally smaller than where it has to be brought 
from a distance; and in a level country grading, 
of course, costs less than in a hilly region. The 
enly way to find out what any given stretch of 
road will cost is to have a competent engineer 
make a survey and an estimate. 

It is a fact, however, that good roads do not 
cost as much as many folks think. Good macadam 
roads take ‘money to build, it is true; $2,000 a 
mile may be regarded as the minimum under fa- 
vorable circumstances for a good nine-foot ma- 
ecadam road. Ordinarily in the South such a road 
will cost $3,000 to $4,000. 

Where gravel beds are convenient the cost of 
road-building is greatly reduced. The gravel road 
shown on the first page cost $1,500 to $1,600 a 
mile to build, the gravel costing 60 cents a cubic 
yard loaded on the cars, and the freight being 
$5.50 a car. Where gravel beds are in easy reach 
of the road,—as is the case in many places 
throughout the South,—so that only one haad- 
ling would be necessary, this cost could be much 
reduced; our report from Greenesville County, 
Virginia, tells of splendid gravel roads at $1,000 
a mile 

The beautiful sand-clay road pictured on our 
first page cost less than $400 a mile, and good 
roads of this kind have been built for much less. 
This work was done with convict labor, however, 
which made it cheaper than it would otherwise 
have been. The average cost, according to Prof. 
Eldredge, of 4 sand-clay roads.in North Carolina 
apd 3 in Florida, was $639 a mile. When one 
reémmembers that these roads have remained in 
g0od shape for ten years and more, he cannot 
help feeling thit the whole South owes a debt of 
gratitude to their originator, Mr. S. H. Owens, 
the efficient road supervisor of Richland County, 
South Carolina.- The gand-clay method should 
solve the road problem over much of ur territory, 
and the cost is so small that no progressive neigh- 
borhood c2hnot easily have good highways 


HE QUESTION AS TO what it costs to build 


wherever bei mntcrinty are ayvatinble 


Just one thing more about the cost of road- 
making: how much does it cost to use the split- 
log drag? Well, in Maine, for a year’s dragging 
whenever the road needed it, the cost was “a lit- 


tle less than $3 a mile’’; in Iowa, on twenty-eight 
miles, $2.40 a mile, and the roads were kept ‘“‘like 
a race track”; in Missouri, On a five-mile stretch, 
$1.66 a mile. 

Too expensive for yOur road, isn’t it? 





Four Little Preachments About Better 
Highways. 





VERYBODY KNOWS that we ought to have 
better roads and we are not taking up 
much space in this issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer to tell about the advantages of im- 

proved highways; instead we are getting down to 

the practical problems of how to get these bet- 
ter roads. 

I.—WHY NOT HAVE A BOND ISSUE? 


Wherever it can be done, of course, bonds ought 
to be issued and the very best roads made—ma- 
cadam or gravel—and on pages 11 and 15 Dr. 
Pratt sets forth very clearly just what a $100,000 
bond issue would do for your county in that par- 
ticular. We should always remember that if we 
build permanent good roads the next generation 
will get the beneftt of them no less than this one, 
and this affords both moral and business justifica- 
tion for a bond issue. 

If your county cannot afford macadam or gravel 
roads, we would commend the sand-clay system if 
your county is located where both sand and clay 
are available. Roads can be made much more 
cheaply by this method but, of course, the best 
—mMmacadam—is none too good where the peo- 
ple can afford it. 


II1.—DON’T GET A CHEAP ROAD-BUILDER. 


Whether you vote bonds or get money by any 
other method, however, you should by all means 
get a man who is both competent and trustworthy 
to spend it. When there is $100,000 in money 
to be spent it is a great deal better to pay a good 
man $5,000 and get a full °$100,000 worth of 
good roads than it is to pay an incompetent: man 
$2,000 and get only $70,000 or $80,000 worth of 
roads. In the first case you are out $3,000 for 
your man, but you have saved $20,000 or $30,000 
that would have been lost by lack of intelligent 
management on the part of the ‘‘cheap’”’ man. In 
an address the other day Mr. W. L. Spoon cited 
two instances showing how two counties have 
handled the road proposition, as follows: 
“Bradley County, Tennessee, voted bonds, 
got an engineer to go all over the county, 
and put the money where it ought to have 
gone. People were pleased. They voted more 
bonds, property increased wonderfully, until 
now the county, by reason of good roads, has 
grown to be a giant in wealth. The other in- 
stance was Lilliston, Ala., where the people 
voted $125,000. They didn’t get an engineer, 
but listened to the road machinery agent who 
told them all they had to do wag to round 
up the soil and roll it. To-day that com- 
munity is just as much as ever in the mud, 
and the roads that cost $125,000 get up and 
go along with the wheels when they roll.” 


Ill.— WHAT TO DO FOR YOUR DIRT ROADS. 

No county anywhere ought to be content with 
ordinary dirt roads for its main arteries of travel. 
Whatever we may say about improving our com- 
mon dirt roads, therefore; ig not intended to make 
any reader content to have simply dirt roads for 
the main highways of his county. For all these 
reads there must be sooner or later macadam or 
gravel or sand-clay. Let us decide upon this and 
keep up the agitation in season and out of season 
until this good result is accomplished. 

At the same time while working for these more 
expensive methods for the “hig roads,” let’s see to 
It that the neighborhood roads are also made jet- 








such stress has been laid by so many of our writ- 
ers, may certainly be adopted, and ‘this is admit- 
tedly the greatest need, taking our section as a 
whole. In the hill country, however, the neces- 
sity for avoiding heavy grades is almost as press- 
ing. We must always remember that a road is 
no better than its worst places. If there is a 
grade Or any rough place over which your team 
can pull only 500 pounds to the horse, then your 
load must always be 500 pounds a horse, although 
the road for nine-tenths of the distance may be 
good enough for a load of 900 pounds. We must 
learn to go around the hills, not over them, and 
perhaps the first step in the improvement of half 
our country roads ought to be new surveys, mak- 
ing them straighter where it can be done without 
increasing the grade, and decreasing the grade 
wherever it is excessive. 


Iv.—YOU ARE PAYING FOR GOOD ROADS; 

NOW GET THEM. 
To sum up, we must have better roads, and 
good roads really cost no more than bad roads. Mr. 
W. F. Marshall, formerly managing editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, put the argument for good 
roads strongly when he said that farmers ought 
to reduce the freight and passenger rates on their 
common public highways as well as on our rail- 
way systems. And an idea no less true and no 
less pertinent is that of his with which we close 
this editorial: 


“In overstrained, injured and worn-out 
teams; in working ramshackled and worn-out 
wagons, in loss of time it takes you to go to 
market and to haul goods back from mar- 
ket; in depreciated value of your land and 
houses—in all these things, you are paying 
already the price of good roads. Yes, you are 
paying for good roads and using bad. Why 
not have what you are paying for? Which is 
more business-like, to pay for a thing and 
have it, or pay for it and not have it?” 


Some Men Who Will Help You; Write 
Them. 


-=71T IS A FORTUNATE thing for our readers 
0a that in our three main Progressive Farmer 
North 





States—Virginia, Carolina, and 


South - Carolina——vigorous and well organized 
good roads movements are in force man- 
aged by men of ability and earnestness. In Vir- 


ginia the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Senator Chas, 
T. Lassiter and other factors, are co-operating ef- 
fectively with Mr. P. St. J. Wilson, the State High- 
way Commissioner. But for a death in his fam- 
ly, Mr. Wilson would have had an article in this 
issue telling our readers more of the great Vii- 
ginia good roads campaign. In South Carolina 
Commissioner of Agriculture: Watson js the of- 
ficial head of highway improvement in the State 
government and in his absence we are very for- 
tunate in having some articles from Mr. F. H. 
Hyatt, the efficient President of the South Caro- 
lina Good Roads Association. His counsel, ‘‘Don’t 
Waste Your Money,” on page 15, should not be 
overlooked. In North Carolina the good roads 
movement is in charge of Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, 
State Geologist, with offices at Chapel Hill. The 
people of North Carolina are just beginning to ap- 
preciate the tremendous service that Dr. Pratt is 
rendering the State in a dozen different direc- 
tions. We do not think it too much to say that 
he is now one of the half-dozen most useful men 
in North Carolina, and he will soon be generally 
recognized as such. 

If you are interested in better roads for your 
community get in touch with these men at once. 
We ought also to say that a useful magazine for 
leaders in the good roads movement is The Good 
Roads Magazine, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
City, to whom we are indebted for most of the 
cuts used in this issue. 


A Thought for the Week. 


OOD ROADS ARE avenues of progress, the 
re best proof of intelligence; they aid the so- 
aN cial and religious advancement of the peo- 
ple; they increase the value of products; they save 
time, labor and money; they are the initial sources 
of commerce, which swell in great streams and flow 
everywhere distributing the products of our fields, 
forests and factories. The highways are the com- 
mon property of the country, their benefits are 
shared by all, and all should centribule to them.” 














ter. The prineiples of good drainage apon wliich 


—Senator John Tl. Bankhead, of Alabama 
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“What's The News?” 




















The Gist of Things for Busy Readers 
HE ISLAND OF Crete, which nominally be- 
eR longs to Turkey and is governed by a “‘con- 
cert of the Powers,’ was in open revolt 
against Turkish rule. The peasants raised the 
Greek flag, and refused to lower it at the demand 
of the officials, Greece, of which country Crete 
is in spirit a part, was, however, too feeble to do 
anything, and Turkish rule has been forced upon 
the unwilling habitants by the stronger Huropean 
States. There was no bloodshed. 


Half of South Carolina already dry by lotal 
option, elections were held in the remaining twen- 
ty-one counties last week, and of these, fifteen 
were carried by the prohibitionists. This_.leaves 
only six counties in the State—Aiken, Beaufort; 
Charleston, Florence, Georgetown, and Richland 
in which whiskey can be sold. As the Charles- 
ton News and Courier says, ‘‘South Carolina is 
now in fact a prohibition State,” and it is not un- 
likely that State-wide prohibition will be enacted 
by the next Legislature. The fifteen counties 
which voted for prohibition last week were Abbe- 
ville, Bamberg, Barnwell, Berkeley, Calhoun, Col- 
leton, Dorchester, Fairfield, Hampton, Kershaw, 
Lee, Lexington, Orangeburg, Sumter and Wil- 
liamsburg. Florence went wet by a majority of 
only forty. : 


The Ware-Kramer Tobacco Company of Nor- 
folk, Va., formerly of Wilson, N. C., has instituted 


suit against the American Tobacco Company for 
$2,400,000. The relentless methods used by the 
tobacco trust in suppressing all competition are 
supposed to be reached by our anti-trust laws, 
and this case will be watched with much interest 
by the public—especially by tobacco farmers who 
find a new season opening with prices disastrously 
low. 


There is serious division in the President’s 
Cabinet on account of the charges made by Gifford 
Pinchot, of the Forest Service, against Secretary 
of the Interior Ballinger, who is said to have al- 
lowed great corporations. to gobble up valuable 
water sites for practically nothing. Mr. Pinchot 
is one of the most useful officials in the United 
States, and the country can afford to lose a thou- 
sand Ballingers rather than he. 


A record-breaking hot wave swept over the 
South from Alabama to Texas, inclusive last week, 
the thermometer passing the 100 mark in Missis- 
Sippi,. Alabama, and Arkansas, and climbing to 
110 in Shreveport, La., 112 in Fort Worth, Texas, 
and 114 in Dallas. A dispatch from Houston says 
that the heat did great damage to the boll weevil, 
but did not injure cotton. 


The trial of Major Breese and the other al- 
leged Asheville bank wreckers is gratifying as 
showing that the technicalities by which a suspect- 
ed criminal escapes trial, may also be used in get- 
ting him to trial again. At one time these men 
were allowed to go free because one or two mem- 
bers of the grand jury had failed to pay their 
taxes! 


President Taft, beginning his Texas trip at 
Houston, October 23rd, will speak at the Deep 











Waterways meeting in New Orleans October 30th. 
November 2nd will visit Columbus, Miss., in com- 
pany with Secretary of War Dickinson who was 


torn in Columbus. The President will visit 
Charleston, S. C., November 5th. 


We are not able to throw any further light on 
&@ much mooted question than the RicA&mond 
Times-Dispatch of August 20th which says: ‘““Who 
is the nominee for Commissioner of Agriculture— 
Brown or Koiner? We do not believe a man in 
Virginia can give a positive answer.’ 


President P. H. Mell, of Clemson College, has 
agreed to remain until January ist, Senator Till- 
man, Colonel Johnstone, and Mr. R. I. Manning 
being the committee to select his successor. The 
successor to Dr. D. N. Barrow will be chosen at a 
speeial meeting of the board within a few weeks. 


The first bale of new crop Alabama cotton was 
sold in Montgomery, and the first bale of Arkan- 
sas cotton in Little Rock, August 18th. Cotton 
is now selling for two cents a pound more than 
at the same time last year. 


Reports to the Southern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion at Huntsville, Ala., last week show that the 
San Jose scale is now under control in the South. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held 
at Knoxville. 


Dr. Chas. W. Eliot has written to a friend ex- 
plaining his much-discussed address on religion. 
He declares that ‘‘Jesus will be in the religion of 
the future not less, but more, than in the Chris- 
tianity of the past.” 


Roanoke, Va., which went dry in a former elec- 
tion, the result being thrown out on account of a 
technicality, is to have another election on the 
liquor question September 30th. 


The European wheat crop, it is announced, will 
be larger than for two years past, and encourag- 
ing reports are received from other wheat-grow- 
ing countries. 











Three States Report Three 


Ways to 


Get Better Roads 





I_The Sand-Clay System of Road Building 


It is One of the Cheapest Ways of Getting Permanent Good 
Roads and No Elaborate Machinery ig Required. 





HE KIND of material of which 
the roads are to be made, de- 
serves careful consideration. 

This depends largely on the kind of 

land through which the roads are to 

be constructed. My home county 

(Richland, S. C.) is the home of the 

sand-clay road. By this process of 

building, heavy sand roads become 
quickly converted into roads as hard 
as macadam, and even more endur- 
ing. The greater the amount of 
travel and the more the roads are 
beaten by rain, the firmer and better 
they become. Drainage is a neces- 
sary adjunct to good road construc- 
tion through any kind of country. 
Through the sand and clay forma- 
tion that characterizes the country 
between Jacksonville and Washing- 
ton both sand and clay are avail- 
able and easily obtained. The neces- 
sary quantity of sand on clay, or clay 
on sand, to produce the best result 
can readily be learned by a little ex- 
perimenting. When the road has 
been properly graded and the road- 
bed is of a good foundation, the clay 
is spread evenly over the sand to a 














depth of from four to six inches, the 
depth depending on the percentage 
of sand in the clay. If the roadbed 
is of clay foudation, the sand is 
spread on a little thicker, say from 
eix to eight inches. The elay or sand, 
as the case may be, is simply spread 
on, not mixed, and the mixing is 
done by travel over the road, which 
is not interfered with while the road 
is in course of construction. 

The cost of constructing roads by 
this method depends on the amount 
of grading necesary to be done and 
the distance the sand or clay has 
to be hauled. The cost of keeping 
such a road in repair is comparative- 
ly negligible. 

In the making of sand-clay roads 
no elaborate road making machinery 
is necessary. 
with a common road machine, and 
grader. In formations where pipe 
clay is the only sort available, clay 
and sand are used in equal propor- 
tions, so that it shall be clear of grit. 

PS SEV ATT, 

President South Carolina Good 

Roads Association, Columbia. 








II—Splendid Gravel 


Roads in Virginia. 


Good Highways Remaking Greenesville County, Virginia—$80,- 
000 in Bonds Will be Issued Which Will Doubtless Add $500,000 


to Property Values. 


REENESVILLE Coutny, Vir- 
| ginia, on the North Carolina 
PEN ine, long regarded as one of 
the backward counties of Virginia, 
has recently manifested an astonish- 
ing capacity for waking up. 

From time immemorial the roads 
throughout the county have been in 
wretched condition, there being no 
evidence whatever of interest in 
them. 


Heavy sand ov the levels and 





sloppy bottoms, ruts and holes in the 
swamps made traveling a forbidding 
hardship. Buta recent visitor to the 
county found all the roads leading 
out of Emporia in magnificent con- 
dition—made of gravel, hard and 
smooth, well-drained and broad. It 
was difficult to realize that one was 
in the same county he had formerly 
knowyv. The kottoms had disappeared 
—the straight, white roads terough 





The work is all done} 








the swamps seem to somehow put 
them out of view, and the familiar 
traveler inquired what had become of 
them. He found himself at his des- 
tination in twenty-five minutes, 
whereas formerly the drive to his 
farm required a full hour. 

These roads were built at a cost of 
$1,000 a mile, Our eastern clay sub- 
soils, with sand and gravel make it 
possible to construct the finest roads 
at so low a cost. But little grading 
is required. The people were corres- 
pondingly brighter. Emporia is grow- 
ing rapidly, and the old farms are 
becoming new. Civilization marches 
boldly and swiftly down good roads— 





and with it material, moral and in- 
tellectual progress. 

, We are not surprised to know that 
the Greenesville people were so pleas- 
ed with their experiment that they 
have issued $80,000 in bonds and are 
preparing to cover the county with 
eighty miles of perfect roads. Land 
values have increased far out of pro- 
portion to this sum. It is not a bad 
estimate to say that these $80,000 
worth of roads will immediately add 
$500,000 in value to the lands in 
the county. Every county in the 
Sou*h ought to be moving in the 
same direction, and, we are glad to 
say, a great many of them are. _ B. 








IlI—How the Road Drag Helps. 


A Small Expense Keeps Mr. Allred’s Road in Such Condition 
That a Good Team Can Haul 3,000 to 5,000 Pounds on It 340 


Days in the Year, 


we R. J. M. ALLRED, an enthu- 
JIN \ siastic advocate of road im- 
——J provement in Caldwell County, 
has demonstrated beyond question the 
practicability of keeping in first-class 
condition a well constructed road 
simply by the constant and intelli- 
gent use of the ordinary split-log 
drag. His road leading out from 


|Granite Falls is kept in good condi- 


tion during the year at a cost of $10 
per mile and each citizen on this 
road contributes only $1 to the road 
fund each year. I walked over this 
road during the recent continued 
rainy weather, and notwithstanding 
the fact that there was heavy traffic 
on it, it was practically free from 
mud. The road has been transform- 
ed into a sand-clay since the rotten 
soil has been washed out, leaving 
only the solid matter which makes 
an excellent road bed and which is 
kept in such condition that a good 
team can haul from 3,000 to 5,000 
pounds over it for 8340 days in the 





yoar. 





Mr. Allred’s experience is that it 
is best from an economical stand- 
point not to undertake too much at 
atime. Plow along just outside the 
ruts and have some shoveling and 
dragging, getting the soil in the cen- 
ter of the road, bearing all along in 
mind that you want the road bed 
sloped from the very center to the 
ditch so as to shed the water quickly 
and not allow it to run along 
down the rut made by the wheel. 
It is well in beginning the drag sys- 
tem to drag when very sloppy (but 
never when very sticky), and then 
when in a crumbly state and ruts be- 
gin to’ be made, the drag will fill up 
the ruts, knock off the high points 
and unload in the low places. 

Every first-class two-horse farmer 
ought by all means to have a split- 
log drag. He can take it out while 
resting and run it for a mile or less 
and back and at a time when he 
could not be in the field. 

W. M. MOORK, 


Caldwell Co.. N. C, 
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The word ‘‘DISKS,”’ shown above, 
was formed of 52 disks taken from 
one common ‘bucket bowl’’ cream 
separator a disgusted farmer and his 
overworked wife discarded fora Sharp- 
les Dairy Tubular. The ‘‘disk may’’ 
misled them by calling this complicated 
machine simple and easy to clean. 
Fifty-two disks look simple, don’t they? 


10 
BALING 


Wal ay CKS PRESSES 


For hay and everything that can be baled 
—strong, serviceable, durable Presses, made 
from the best of materials, by workmen 
who are experts at press building. 

Backed by more than fifty years of sys 
tematic development and improvement, The 
Dederick was the jirst practical Baling Press 
—itis the best to-day. 

Good for a lifetime 
of hard work. Our 

llin- 
terest 
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P.K. Deoericx's Sons 
64 Twou St., 
Aveany, 
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Let disk and other ‘‘bucket bowl”’ 
cream separators alone. Get a light, 
simple, sanitary, easy-to-clean Sharples 
Dairy Tubular, with 
nothing inside the 
bowl but the tiny 
piece on the thumb. 
Thousands are dis- 
carding ‘‘bucket bow!s” 
for Tubulars. The man- 
ufacture of Tubulars is 
one of Canada’s leading 
industries. Sales ex- 
ceed most, if not all, 


others combined. 
Write for Catalog 283 





On a Manure Spreader 
if You’ll Let Me 


gotan give You my $31.00 Saving Price and Special 
Beok—and give you my §50.00 Saving Price and S; 
snuch answering this ad- 









lon. You can save as 
it as if it covered a page. 
vely will do better work and last longer 













WI'l You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? ad a 
WM. CALLOWAY Co. 
679 Galloway Sta. Waterioo, ta. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 





























A Dixie Pea Huller 
makes big — out of Cow 
hm Hul! ~ cleans with- 
out bursting the peas-increases 
their value 10c per bushel. 

lany have given entire satis- 
faction for over 10 years. Il- 
lustrated catalog free upon 
request. Write today Dept. . 

SANDERS MFG. CO, 
Dalton, Ga. 


Spread Manure with the Roller-Bearing, Light Draft 


- SUCCESS SPREADER . 


Save half the labor both for yourself and horses and make the manure go twice as far as by hand spreading. 
The Success pays for itself over and over again in increased fertility of the land. It’s the spreader based on 
experience. We've been building spreaders 31 years. It contains all the most valuable patented devices. The 
only roller-bearing spreader. Light and strong. No gear wheels to break. Equipped with wooden or metal wheels 
as desired. Write us about the Success. Be sure you know the Success before you buy a Spreader. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. 


—= 


COTTON SEED HULLS 


Bulk and sacked, for 
sale in car lots..... 


TAR RIVER OIL COMPANY 


TARBORO, N. C. 
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= The Roller Bearings 
Catalog One Horse Lighter Draft | 


You can break colts easier with this cart. No matter what position 
animal gets in you can dismount instantly. 
CHAMPION —— to tangle legs. It’s great for road += 





e. Absolutely no horse motion. Pleasant 
+e ae =~ ea pot Sack =. Seat can 
e adjusted to balance rider thus takin; 
off the horse. Write quick for free descriptive booklet. — 


CHAMPION CART COMPANY, 103 Cavin St., Ligonier, Ind. 











for Your 
It WOuld Give You SOme Good 


for Itself in Increased Land Valu 
Hauling. 


| O UNIVERSAL, in their opera- 
tion, are the beneficial effects 

SJ of good roads that it is impos- 
sible to confine their benefits to any 
individual line of action. Every in- 
habitant of a community, from the 
highest to the lowest tax-payer, will 
receive direct or indirect benefit 
from the existence of the _ public 
road. Even though a citizen, from 
lack of means or other cause, pos- 
sess’ no stock which travels over the 
road, he is yet benefited by the con- 
struction of the improved road, in 
the general increase in values, in 
the lessened cost of hauling products 





What a $100,000 Bond Issue Would Do 


County. 


Permanent Highways, Keep 


Them Up, Get the Next Generation to Pay Its Part, and Pay 


es and Lessened Expense in 


By Joseph Hude Pratt, State Geologist, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


struct a system of good roads in this 
way. 

Public roads are public necessities 
and are the common property of all 
the people and all the people have the 
right and privilege to use them, 
therefore why should not all the peo- 
ple bear some of the expense? 


Bonds Distribute the Burden Equally. 


To carry out his work to the quick- 
est and to the best advantage the 
counties and townships should issue 
bonds in order to secure the neces- 
sary funds. 

Many of the counties and town- 

















THE SORT OF ROADS WE GET BY LABOR TAX, 




















or purchases, that never fail to fol- 
low in the wake of public road im- 
provement, in the increase in trade, 
and in the general uplifted tone of 
the community. 


Labor System Gets NOwhere—No Im- 
provement, 


The old method of obtaining reve- 
nue for the construction of roads 
was by levying a labor tax, which 


ships throughout the South have is- 
sued bonds for the construction of 
macadam or other form of improved 
roads. The result has been that 
those counties have been more thor- 
oughly developed and become much 
more prosperous than those which 
have been contented with poor roads. 
The issuing of bonds by a county 
will mean but a very small increase 
in taxes, which as the years go on, 





required all able-bodied male resi- 


will be more than counterbalanced 














The Meadows Patent Portable Corn Mill... 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. - 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only postable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the fimest bread meal to be had, while as 

as any other mill for commer feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CC., 
Boz F, : : : : Poor's Knob, ¥.C. 
Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER €O., Charlotte, 


N. C.; Atlanta, Ga., Ri Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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This kind of road can be built by 








ESPECIALLY WIDE GRAVEL ROAD, AUGUSTA, GA, 


by bond issue or high tax. 





a county if it will raise a road fund 








dents of a State, between certain 
ages, to work on the public highways 
within their espective townships for 
a certain number of days per annum; 
but in lieu of this labor they could 
pay a certain amount for each day 
that they were required to work. 


roeds have been built by this means, 
there are but few miles of 


it is practically 





While thousands of miles of public 


graded 
4% or improved roads constructed, and 
impossible to con- 


by the increase in the value of lands 
and of other taxable property. It is 
a fair and equitable arrangement 
that future generations should pay 
for a portion of the improvements of 
our public roads, as they derive as 
great a benefit as the present gen- 
eration. 


Six Facts to Keep in Mind. 


Too many have an idea that to 
(Continued on Page 15.) 
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Progress in Dairying. 


My Experience With the Dairy Demonstration Work Being 
Done by the State and Nation al Departments of Agriculture. 


By John W. Robi 





Catawba Co., N. C. 








HREE YEARS AGO last May I 
<| started into the dairy busi- 
“J ness with a hand separator 
and ten cows. The cows were such 
as I could pick up about the country; 
most of them were bought when 
they were calves and kept. until 
freshening. 

In the fall a representative of the 
State and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture, Mr. J. A. Conover, vis- 
ited my place, assisted me in build- 
ing a barn and silo and tried to 
persuade me to keep a record of my 
cows. In fact, he made a test or two 
of the herd, but like many men [I 
wanted to wait until more cows were 
fresh or giving more milk, so as to 
make a bigger show at the start, 
thinking this was the way to begin. 

After several visits from Mr. Con- 
over and a lot of talk on his part, I 
began keeping records February 1, 
1907, weighing the milk twice a day 
and keeping a record of the feed. 
After weighing the milk for two 
months and seeing the tests made, 
I found that one cow ran me in debt 
90 cents, while the nine cows giving 
milk made an average profit of only 
54 cents—about the cost of feed. 
This set me to thinking and I de- 
cided that someone that didn’t be- 
lieve in records should have all my 
cows except three. The one I thought 
best in the herd before keeping rec- 
ords I afterward decided to give 
away if I couldn’t sell her. 


Some -Things the Test Told Me. 

The money that came from these 
six cows and their calves was put 
into six pure bred Jersey cows whose 
owner had been keeping records for 
a Number of years. This trade left 
me in debt, but I had the satisfaction 
of knowing just what to, expect from 
my new cows. Since making the 
change and keeping records for one 
year, I find that my best cow made 
a net profit of $53.61, while the 
poorest made a net profit of $27.21. 
The best cow produced butter fat at 
a cost of 16.4 cents per pound. The 
poorest one produced butter fat at 
a cost of 21.5 cents per pound. The 
nine cows finishing the year’s record 
made an average of 257% pounds 
of butter fat at an average cost for 
feed of $46.74. Figuring the butter 
at 25 and 30 cents per pound and 
skim milk at 20 cents per hundred, 
for feed, the average profit per cow 
is $39.40. The actual total money 
received for products sold for nine 
months before keeping a record of 
my herd, was $273.09, an average 
of $30.35 per month, or $364.08 
for twelve months. The first year 
after keeping records, I received for 
the products sold, $759.95. If I had 
not begun the work I would have 
been, most likely, milking the same 
old: herd. 

I have sold several male calves 
from my herd at aegood price, being 
able to show the purchasers their 
mothers’ exact record. That’s where 
the record pays again. There will be 
no trouble selling bull calves from 
a cow with a good record, which I 
consider a great item in the business. 

Another thing, you can keep track 
of your milkers: if they are not 
milking clean or are mistreating a 
cow, she will show it in the weight 
of milk, and the milkers take more 
interest tryine to make their cows 
give most or ‘‘beat’’? somebody else’s, 
but it is not always the milker’s fault 














if the weight runs down. If the 
cow is not feeling well or through 
carelessness is turned out in the cold 
rain or snow, not sufficiently water- 
ed, given ice water, dry pasture, or 
mistreated in any way, it will make 
her short in milk and test low. 
If you do not keep a record you 
can not detect these things so 
quickly. If the weight of the milk 
rungs down much, you begin to jn- 
vestigate. These may seem small at 
the time, but at the end of the year 
the record shows them up to look 
like mountains, 

Of course, the feeding must also 
be governed by the records. You 
can look at’ it and see what the cow 
is giving. You know a cow ought to 
be fed in return for what she will 
give you. Without the feed record 
how could we get the profit or even 
learn what to feed and how much? 
We would run from year to year and 
never know which cow cost us most. 


One Improvement Leads to Another. 

It is natural when a man improves 
one thing for him to improve others, 
so the cows were taken out of the old 
shed and put in a new barn; a silo 
was built for better feed and more 
of it; the hogs were taken out of 
their muddy pen and put into a new 
house with a concrete floor; the 
horses were moved into another new 
barn with many more conveniences. 
The creamery was somewhat improv- 
ed and a gasoline engine installed. 
I thought gasoline cheaper than 
muscle and attached the separator, 
churn, pump and wood saw to it. 
Water is now pumped to all the 
barns and the house. The old fence 
seemed to need a lift and the farm 
roads needed the pick and shovel. 
It seemed, too, that the fields called 
for improved machinery; so many 
improvements have been made with 
valuable suggestions from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Just as Important for the Dairyman 
to Keep Books as for the Merchant. 

Without the scales and Babcock 
tester, I do not know of any way in 
the world that you can build up a 
herd that you will be proud of in the 
future. If a man will keep a record 
of his herd for one year, he will be 
no worse off at the end of the year 
but much benefited. But if then he 
decides that it is too much -trouble 
to weed out the ‘“‘boarders,’’ he is too 
lazy for a dairyman and will soon go 
out of business. The quicker the 
better. 

What merchant in the city of Ra- 
leigh would think of selling goods 
without a cost mark and selling 
price? He would not run long with- 
out soMe book work, and all we 
dairymen would quickly be ready to 
criticise and say, ‘“‘There is a man 
who didn’t know how to run his 
business and failed.” 

Now, my brother, it is just as im- 
portant for us dairymen to keep an 
account as for the merchant. How 
can any man ever run a dairy farm 
if he does not keep a record of his 
herd? He will always be making mis- 
takes. He may think old Daisy no 
geod because she gives such a little 
milk, and send her to the block when 
Old Spot ought to have gone instead. 





il 





EREEER BERR nce AOE ote stare REO ore 


Saw Mill Men -Must Repair Roads; 


North Carolina has one advanced 
road law. which every other State 
ought to adopt-—Section 3778 of 
The Revisal, which reads ag follows: 

“If any person, company or cor- 
poration shall damage any public 
road, bridge or causeway by hauling 
logs or sawmill timber thereon, and 
shall not repair the damage done 
thereto within five days after being 
notified of said damage by the over- 
seer of said road, or by any member 
of the board of supervisors of the 
township in which said damaged 
road is situated, he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor.” 





Do not grind your corn for pigs 
so long as they handle it well other- 


If You Could Know 
Positively 
Without Any Expense or Obligation 


that a’ U. §. Cream Separator 
wotud greatly in- 
cvease the earning 
power of your dairy, 


would you hesitate 
fora moment giving 
one a trial? 

Surely you would 
not, 

Then write us for 
agent’sname in your 
locality, asking for 
Catalogue No. 4¢ 
we will do the rest. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 











wise.—Professor Henry. 














* Where to Buy the Best Live Stock. * 














Those Big 
Western Mares and Geldings 


You have been watching to learn about 
are at thefarm of Mr. H. H Willlam- 
son, a few miles from Riedsville, N. C. 
And will be sold early in Sevtember. 


There are big 1200 to 1400 lb. Mares 
bred to a true Percheron Stallion, 
others not bred, already to breed to 
that big Jack and raise those $250.00 
mules. Big horses ready to do any 
sort of heavy farm or city work. Write 
Mr. Williamson about these horses 
and prepare to attend the sale. 


A. L. FRENCH. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at: auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months, Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. Cc. 














SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
CHARLOTTE, N.‘C. 








* Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son of rremne: Longremun, 
~ Shortest nosed and fanciest headed Koar in 
America. Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by him, Gilts and Suws bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write for book- 
let and prices. gar B. Moore, Proprietor. 
Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 


OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and Shropshire 
Sheep. :: ss $s we 














BILTMORE 


Four Gholice, Highly 
Bred Bull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests. A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Barred Plymouth Rocks 
1908 hatch. 


For price list address, 
Biltmore Farms, - Biltmore, N. C. 




















IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred _. s- Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey |7aa — 
Cattle, Black geet Dogs =: =: = 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP and ESSEX PIGS 


Some choice rams, lambs and ewes, also a 
number of pigs for immediate shipment. 
For prices, etc,, address L. G. JONES, 

Tobaccoviile, N. C. 


For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


PIGS 
Fine lot of pigson hand at Summer prices. 


JOHN A. YOUNG. 
Greensboro. N. C. 





















ANGORA GOATS 
Young Angora Bucks for for sale irom $100 
Imported Sire. W. H. DORIN, 

pig Mount Laurel, Va. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Pelled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Polead Chinas 
of the best breeding. 


Sam’l B. Woods, : Charlottesville, Virginia 





OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N.C. *% 


The South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Registered Tamworth Pigs 


FOR SALE 

















Out of full blooded stock. Prices 
reasonable. 
“LAURELWYLD” THE RANCH, 


Latta, S. C. 





N C. He dof Duroc-Jersey Swine, headed by 
N. C. Commodore, N. C. Red Cloud, N. C. Col- 
oneland Orion T. Over 20 sows in service. 
No better bred herd in the South. Price $7.50 
each, orders booked. Pedigrees furnished to 
every buyer. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, WN. C. 








SHEEP AND DOGS © 


Fox hounds and pups, all guaranteed and 
pedigreed. Hampshire, Southdown, Cota- 
woid, and Shropshire rams and ram lambs, 
A few females. Price list free, 


J. D. STODGHILL, 





Shelbyville, Ky. 
Giving lowest prices on 
well bred Fox, Cat and 
Deer Hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Fox Terriers, Shephards, Collies, 


Southdown, Hampshire, 
Rams and Ram Lambs. 


SNOW HILL.KENNELS, - - - 


and Shropshire 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
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FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 





We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; ome month, 120; three 
months. 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial | On 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 | 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to whioh we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
leas thar 81 

















Poland “hina P!gs for ~s. Selma Poultry 


and Steck Yards, Selma, N. 


Thoroughbred Duroe Jersey Pigs at five dol- 
lars. L. L. Miller, Mocksville, N. C. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs ten weeks old, no kip, 
$5 each. Carter Townley. Red Hill, Va. 


Fine Apel Oats for Seed. Eighty-five cts. 
at Mt. Olive, N.C. J. O. Loftin, West Raleigh, 


We can sell your property, send description. 
Northwestern Business Agency. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

















Ready, Berkshire Pigs “Premiers.” Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Choice Berkshire or Poland China Pigs, ten 
weeks old, A. M. McKenzie, Red Springs, 
North Carolina. 





Old plantation, 2100 acres, near Roanoke 
Rapids. less than $10 per acre. Anxious to 
sell. Nathaniel Gregory, Chase City, Va. 





One pure blood Aberdeen Angus Bull for 
sale, 9 months old. a very fine specimen. Call 
on or a ae J. F. Eagle, R. F. D. No. 1, States- 
ville, N. C. 


Want to correspond with some one who has 

male Collie Dog at once. Color preferred Sable 

hite. A. A. McCaskill, Rt. 3, Carthage. 
North Carolina. 


"Pigs and Pups. Nice Poland China Pigs. Al- 
so Scotch Collie Pups. ae> $3 and Dog $4. 
Satisfaction guaran Pigs $7. P. G. Her- 
man, Conover, N. 


There are still a few out-standing freights to 
be remitted to purchasers of Cook’s Improved 
Cotton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina. 


Farm for sale. No. 1070—About 236 acres. % 
mile of R. R station, 5 miles Oxford—splendid 
neighborhood. Dwelling and all out-housces, 
Soll good for tobac’*o and general crops. Must 
be sold at once. Several other desirable farms 
for sale. “rite for information. Granville 
Real Estate & Trust Co., Oxford, N. C. 

















Mid-summer clearance sale of Pigs 8am im- 
ported large Yorkshires, at farmers: ices ; 
also Essex Pigs; thoroughbred Ango oats ; 
one each Rock Isiand and Avery right’ anded 
and Reversible Chattanooga and Avery Re- 
versable Disc Plows. Telegraph feed cutter. 
Satisiaction guaranteed in stock or money 
back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N.C. 








SANDERS “ UNCLE S 


" HAY PRESS 





A press -unexcelled "for “one “or two “horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices. 
freight paid. MFG CO. Daltes, Ga. 


SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
complete HAY PRESS tn the world. Oper. 
ated by horsepower. Will last a life time 
Have been making them successfully for 1 
years. A money-making proposition—pays 
for itself in a few days, Full information an¢ 
illustrated catalog free upon request. 


TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


$30 HAY PRESS Best press made, thous. 

ands in use. Over 400 sold 

inthree months. For 10 yrs. we’ve made them 

fms ag on 6 days’ free trial direct from fac 
tory. Write at once for free booklet. 

WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., ATLANTA, GA 


FOR THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 
Pea and Bean Thresher and 


Harvester 
From the standing Vines,.... 


GORDON & GORDON, 
Elizabeth City, - : - Nortm Carolina. 


NIG BUT Kine Sixes 


“18 It's a Knight ht.” Mod and 
equipment — eatte that ° ft. a day. 
swing saws, ogs, 
we. ete. 
circular. Ad 
The og gn mite Co. 











Write 
















When writing advertisers, please’ 





Don’t Pull Fodder—Cut Your Corn Stalks 


The Right Time is When the Shucks and Lower 


Blades Get 


Brown—Farmers Growing Large Crops Should Get Shredders. 





HOPE THOSE who have been 
vx pulling fodder these last few 

‘J days have kept account of the 
time they have used doing this work, 
for if they have, they will have found 
that their time, sold on the labor 
market, would have been worth about 
as much as the fodder they have se- 
cured by this expensive method. 
Then they will—if they are business 
farmers—abandon entirely this fool- 
ish method of making feed. 

The utter folly of fodder pulling 
comes to one with tremendous force 
when he comes to know that cowpea 
and soy bean hay may be produced 

on land worth $50 per acre at $3.50 

per ton where two tons per acre is 
produced (and this amount should 
be produced on any land worth $50 
per acre if proper methods of pre- 
paration of soil are used). Then 
with modern machinery, two men can 
secure twenty times as much hay per 
day as the same men can secure 
pulling fodder, and the hay will be 
worth one half more per ton than 
the pulled fodder to feed to good ani- 
mals. 

We came to the conclusion years 
ago that if we could secure our corn 
fodder in no other way than by pull- 
ing the blades, the fodder could re- 
main in the fields on the stalks. But 
we know, by actual experience on our 











farm, that we can make feed of corn 
stalks profitable by cutting the en- 
tire plants at theproper stage of 
maturity (which is when the shucks 
and lower blades have become 
brown), and putting up in large, 
well-built shocks—shocks that will 
shuck four bushels of shelled corn 
per shock. Then when the corn has 
become thoroughly seasoned, shuck 
by hand and tie the fodder in com- 
pact bundles of convenient size to 
handle with a fork. The bundles 
from about four shocks of corn to be 
shocked together and the tops of the 
shocks to be securely tied with binder 
twine, the fodder to be left in these 
shocks until thoroughly cured, then 
hauled to the barn and secured under 
cover or built into large ricks. 

We are confident that in sections 
where hay is worth over $8 per ton it 
will pay to harvest the corn fodder 
in the above manner. This method 
I would recommend for small farm- 
ers, On large farms where an acre- 
age of corn is grown that will war- 
rant the purchase of a shredder, this 
machine will no doubt be found 
profitable. 

Let us small farmers get out of the 
habit of doing so much trifling work 
and put our farming on a business 
basis. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








VERY LOW PRICES FOR TOBACCO 





Tobacco Raising is Becoming a Dis- 
heartening Business—How Early 
Sales Lower the Price, 


Messrs. Editors: We are about 
through curing tobacco, which, con- 
trary to all expectations, on account 
of so many heavy rains, is a good 
crop in this immediate vicinity, but, 
oh, my! the price is appalling. Here 
are some sales: 

215 pounds, $11.35; 
$1.78; net, $9.57. 

208 pounds, $14.62; 
charges, $1.47; $13.15. 

691 pounds, $26.98; 
charges, $3.42; $23.56. 

Sold 1,024 pounds actual sales 
upon warehouse (floor, brought 
$52.95. Cost for selling, $6.67. This 
was at. least average tobacco, and ag 
good price as the average sold for. 
Prices are very little better and 
charges no less. Recollect that this 
tobacco was hauled to the warehouse 
direct and no transportation charges, 
and no extra trouble is attached. 
Still some persons say that it does 
not cost excessively to sell tobacco. 
There were three buyers of tobacco 
upon the warehouse floors and one 
of them was not on the market and 
one of the others was handicapped 
by having a large quantity of to- 
bacco on hand which he had pur- 
chased last year. 


Loose tobacco sales should not be- 
gin in the eastern belt before the 25th 
of August, and if the warehouses will 
not voluntarily set that date or a 
near one to it, then the next General 
Assembly should pass a statute to 
that effect. If much is sold in August 
the buyers camnot properly care for 
it, and the farmer loses in the price 
that he should have received for 
what he sells and the price in Sep 
tember is lowered, for the buyer 
wishes to cover his losses, 

Raising tobacco ig surely a dis- 
heartening business and should not 
the price advance for the remainder, 
farmers, merchants and doctors will 
fare badly. 


less charges, 
warehouse 


warehouse 


4. J. MOYE 





mention this paper. 


Pitt So., N. O. 


Notice to Alliancemen, 

Secretary Parrott has sent out the 
Official call for the referendum vote 
on selling our State Alliance property 
at Hillsboro and buying property in 
exchange near Raleigh as mentioned 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
(page 12). I earnestly urge every 
sub-Alliance in the State to have a 
meeting between August 18th and 
31st, consider all the arguments put 
before them, take an aye and no vote 
of all members, and report the results 
‘mmediately to Secretary Geo. F. Par- 
rott, Hillsboro, N. C. By no means 
should any Alliance postpone action 
beyond August 31st. 
R. H. SPEIGHT, Pres. N. C. F. A. 


THERE i MONEY IN THE CORN STALK 


The St. Albans corn stalk shred. 

der is equipped with snapping 
rolls which pinch off the ears 
of corn as the 











machine, and the 
ears are thrown 
out. Thestalks are 
shredded very fine 
and stock will eat 
80 to 90 per cent. 
¢ It is worth $15.00 to 

$18.00 per ton. You 
lose $4.00 on every ten bushels af 
corn, by burning your stalks. 
SAVE THIS. Write for prices, 


; A. MADDEN 137 Whitehall Street 
a ’ 


Dept. vw Atlanta, Ga. 


—Old Tallahassee, Fla.— 


Land where health is good and 
crops bountiful. This is the 
hill country. Splendid farm 
lands $7 to $15 per acre. Sand 
lands $1 to $5 per acre. 








Buy of Reliable People 


R. GRIFFIN JOHNSON, 


Tallahassee, Fla 











75 Acre Farm For Sale 


In sight of Greensboro, one mile to church, 
one mile to splendid public school, four 
teachers, 8 months term. Good water. pleas- 
a tlocation. A splendid place to educate 
your children. Forfurther particulars write 


A. J. SUTTON, 
Route 4, Gree nsboro, N. C. 











Educational Directory. 














SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH COLLEGES 
Charlotte,N.C. :: Danville, Va. 


Young men and ladies to learn Telegraphy. 
We are unable to supply the demand for com- 
petent Onerators If you are unable to at- 
tend our Schools, take a home study by the 
use of our Automatic Transmitter. It will 
learn you Telegraphy during your spare mo- 
ments. Address correspondence to Charlotte, 

—Stenographers, 


ANTED—s:peer=st= 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon's 31 Colleges 
are loc&ted, indorse these Businees Col- 
leges than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
vant EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the $1(-a-da 
‘lass, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons LY MAIL 
weferred. Draughon's Practical RBosiness Call des 





Bookkeepers, 











pees eS 
Fiaher’ Building. RALEIGH. NTC, 










Location, in view 


Sanitary Officers. Army V: 


Oak — Seer eo 


A Classical Fitting School for Young Men and 
Boys, with Full Business College Departments. 
58th year; 35th under present management. 


Beautiful Catalogue. 
J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Oak Ridge, N. C. 





Ideal 


of the mountains. Apply for 


KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE Nv, Buidings, Com: 
Hospital. Many ene hl positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
eterinarians, U.S. Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 


(6, Catalogue and further information sent on application. 


DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. fe 








for bu 









Business Col! 
President 8. 8, M. 
: B For further P 

: and for full in 
 aeahtiestiantaiibaememerum ans by mail 





MITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Rong 8 in the State. 

: essand helping them to positions 

<i | satblioastte methods to get students, ztighest endorsements of forme: , 

students, business men and eel 
ia America.""—Christian Observer. “Leadin 


Richmond, Va., owns one of the Guen | 
Has been training young menand womex 
or over 42 years. No | 


“* One of the very best Business Coilegx> 


ret theSeeth. °*y. A. Buell, 


of excellence 2 
‘ormation, write to 


President | 




















A BUSINESS COURSE OF 50 LESSONS FOR $1.00 


NO TEACHERS REQUIRED 


The Science of Accounts made clear and simple. 


It contains valuable information for Farmers, Professional and Business Men, and 
Young Men. Endorsed by business men and school boards. 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Address. George Allen, Raleigh, N. C. 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 








Where to Buy Engines, Boilers, Ete. 





BUSINESS TALKS. 


Readers Appreciate. It.—We have 
often said that we intend to make the 
advertising columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer as useful as the reading 
columns, and this is what they ought 
to be. That this Department, ‘‘Buy- 
ing and Selling,’ is valued by our 
readers is strikingly shown by a pos- 
tal from a reader at Swan Quarter, 
NiO. 

“TJ think that ‘Buying and Selling’ 


should be under the head ‘$500 More o 


a Year Farming,’ because telling us 
not only what but where to buy will 
help us, out in the country where we 
do not have the chance to see for 
ourselves, a great deal. Any one will 
tell the buyer that his machines are 
the best. Every page of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is full of informa- 
tion for the one who will read.’’ 


Buy a Shredder.—lIt is time now to 
begin to make provision for having 
your corn crop shredded this fall. 
And so you will have to use a shred- 
der. If your own crop does not jus- 
tify purchasing a machine for your- 
self, one or more of your neighbors 
may be induced to go in with you in 
sharing this expense. As in almost 
every other case, it will not pay to 
get a machine that is not durable 
simply beeause it costs less. Do not 
make the price the first conmsidera- 
tion. Write Mr. I. A. Madden, Dept. 
K, 137 Whitehall St., Atlanta, for 
catalog and prices. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON, 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 21, 1909. 
Cotton, bent QvOMOG a knissoe sssseccs 12 to 12% 
We dota ca codecaccrc cancce 9 to10 











CHARLESTON PRO" PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Sapien men S.C., Aug. 21, 1909. 





D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed_....... 
D. S. Belli “0 packed .... ...... 13M 
ef “ae 104 
Butte utter Crean ies iglesias eeeeaaed <i owns 29 
—Gholoe. as to size and 
“tr il cde iiniaibatabicnnnaied oy 16% 
\—Pure—Tierees.............. 1334 
Pearl joo oe 2 SR $1.85 
Meal, common .... 
Hay—Timothy =e 1.00 to 1.10 
Graln—Corn, w 
Mt TREE cccenucneas sacs scene 
Oatae—Clipped white............... 
pS RES SEE SRS ae ee 
Peed: ki 


—Cracked corn .per bushel .. 
Corn chop. per 100 pounds 

eat bran, per 100 pounds .... 

rn bran, per 100 pounds -..-.. 

Middlings, per 100 Sounds Ts 

Hulls. per 100 pounds ........... 

Rice Flour—Sacked. oa bushel.. 

Cotton Ties—Pieced 


Botte RISLSSNBSSPARESZ 


x 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va., Aug. 21. a 
3% to 





RICHMOND TOBACOO. 


Richmond, Va., Aug. 19, 1909. 

Market continues to be quiet for 
all grades of tobacco. Only small 
transactions have taken place and 
new tobacco has not yet been offered. 
The first samples of primings both of 
the dark and bright crop have been 
shown and while prices are about 
the same as they were last year, the 
demand is very slight, as dealers are 


| 60c,@1.25. 


dark and bright primings which they 
find difficult to sell. The weather 
hag been favorable to the new crop. 
We have had occasional showers and 
more or less cloudy weather. Cut- 
ting will commence in the dark sec- 
tion during the next week or two. 


Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 

















a aa 12 @ils 7 @9 
SEGUE oon nce cencdicnites 14 @z3 9 @li 
NOUR ann sunensacee sengal 23 @50 ll @5 
Cutters Smokers 

a 10 @12 5 @6 
SEBGUEEE sc cece nnaduceatusy 12 @13 6 @9 
BOG cccn cong sces ques: cous 13 @30 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 

OGMIMNOG encase vinacwwdins 6 @8 5 @7 
MOALUMD 024 occcsccceunte 7 @9 7 @9 
GOCE, seni nest soscnskunae 9 @i4 9 @12 




















NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Aug. 19, 1909. 

Potatoes, round, per bbl., $2.25@ 
2.50; long, $2; Southern, No. 1, per 
bbl., $1.50@2.25. Sweets, N. C., $2 
@3.50; Yams, per bbl., $2@3 for 
white and 25c. less for red. Beets, 
per 100 bunches, $1@1.50. Cabbage, 
Flat Dutch, per 100, $2@3.50. Corn, 
per 100 ears, 50c.@$1.75. Celery, 
large, per dozen stalks, 30@40c.; 
medium, 20@25c. Cauliflower, per 
bbl., $2@6. Eggplant, per box, 35@ 
60c., or 75c.@$1 per bbl. Lima 
beans, per basket, 50@80c.; white 
beans, per basket, 75c.@$1.25. On- 
ions, yellow, Southern, basket, 50@ 
80c.; white, 85c.@$1. Okra, per 
basket, 75c.@$1. Peppers, 50c.@$1 
per bbl. Peas, per basket, 50c.@ 
$1.25. Rhubarb, per 100 bunehes, 
$1@1.25. Scallions, 50c.@$1. String 
beans, per basket, wax, 35@65c.; 
green, 25@50c. Spinach, per bbl., 
Squash, 75c.@ $1.25 per 
bbl., for Marrow. Turnips, Ruta- 
bagas, per bbl., 75c.@1. Tomatoes, 
40c.@$1 per box or carrier. 

Choice hand-picked apples, $2@ 
3.25. Pears, LeConte, per bbl., $1 
@2.50; Kieffer $1@2.50; Bartlett, 


i $3 @4; Clapp’s Favorite, per bbl., $4 


@5. Peaches, Ga., $2 per carrier; 
Md., per basket, 60c.@$1.25; Mo., 
$2@2.50 per carrier. Grapes, per 
earrier, Niagara, 60@75c. Currants, 
red, per qt., 11@13c. Blackberries, 
9@12c. per qt. Raspberries, per pt., 
8@1i0c. Huckleberries, 6@12c. per 
qt. Muskmelons, per crate, 30@75c. 
for Norfolk, and 75c.@$1.50 for Md. 
and Del. 

Butter, 20 @21%c for Western fac- 
tory to 27% for creamery. 

Eggs, 21@25c., latter for top 
grades. 

Turpentine touches 5é4c. 











Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Boilers, 

Engines, 

Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tank 


and Splitters. 
Any*hing in the Machinery line that you need. 








1— Second Hand Gasoline Engine—1 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


Three and one-half horse power; two pea hull- 
ers, slightly used; one Chatham Fanning 


Machine, 
HICKORY SEED CO., 





carrying a considerable stock of both 


Hickory, N. C. 





THE FOOS CASOLINE ENCINE 


Made in Three Types -All Sizes. 
Stationary—Ready for Mounting—Portable. 


Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS ina class by itself and 
make it the most reliable gasoilne engine on the market: 


(i) Both valves worked vertically and mechanically. 
free trom al mechanism. (3) Sensitive goveraor, permitting regulation of speed 
while eayine is running. 4) Balance weights on crunk arm un line with pi-ton 
and cylinder and betwe-n main bearings (the most expensive but only proper way). 
6) ry Sperk which keeps itself clean and insures ignition of every cna: ge taken 
into the cylinder. 


(2) Plain cylinder head 


Get a mechanic to compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man” teils 
you is “just as good” and let him decide for you. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., Petersburg, Va. 
General Selling Agents fer Virginia and North Carolina 
Also moa perate for “KELLY DUPLEX ey ” (Grinds Cobs and Shucks as well as 


small grain): “WHIRLWIND” Feed and Ensilage Cutters' (knives on fan-wheel) : 
MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


(THE LITTLE SAMPSON ENGINE and BOILER. ¢ 


The best engine made—simple efficient and powerful. Runs 
any kind of farm machinery—just the thing for wheat threshers and 
peanut pickers. Mechanically perfect, and develops 5 H. P. 
(Guaranteed.) Every part guaranteed against defects. 


Write for full information about this unusual offer. 
Agents Wanted, 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO., 
Dept. ¥» PETERSBURG, VA., U.S.A. 


LITTRELL LILLSA 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
10 to 60 H. P. Center Crank. 380 to 150 H. P. Side Crank. 


Large Stock all Sizes READY TO SHIP 


With a COLE Engine and Boiler you don’t have to worry about your 
wer. Highest efficiency; lowest cost for repairs. 55 years in the 
usiness at the same stand. If you haven’t heard of us, your 
neighbor has. Write today for catalog and prices on Engines, 
Boilers, Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Tanks and Towers. Address 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO., Newnan, Ga. 





























































Gibbes “Portable” Stn“ 


Latest Model. A 
“TRIUMPH” eom- 
pared with old 
ones. Wood 
Carriage. Solid 
Steel Track. 
Smoothest Action. 
Accurate Sawing. 
Perfect Equip 
ment. 


A money-makerindeed. Quickly pays for it- 
self. Write. 


‘why? Sanas of roy outside iter, 
modern open seat foxes 





eg! reasons 


Charles A. Stickney Company 


MAIN OF FICE & FACTORY ST PAUL. MAN 














DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :2:3.2:525- 


revelutionisiu: pao, Its w etgat a “4 bulk are I pout that of single cylinder 
ibra Hon practloat * Fa many wagen. itisa to} —y a3 eeattonery trachon 
EMPLE PU rege, {heal end 15th ‘pte. Chicago. THIS IS OUR err eter 


one-cylinder 
Less Co Sayin ayy bate eee 


easi| 
SEND FoR CaTaLoaua. mst 











Gibbes Machinery Co., 


Sellers of “Gibbes Guaranteed Ma- 
chinery,”—all kinds. 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGA’ 


with geet durability. Coste 


Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
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GET READY FOR THE FAIRS. 


How to Select Birds for Exhibition, 
and How to Care for Them. 


Messrs. Editors: Let every poul- 
try raiser add his mite to make the 
poultry section of his fair a success. 
Now is just the time to prepare for 
exhibiton. Look over your best ma- 
tured young stock, pick out the best 
and give them a little better atten- 
tion. Remember the fairs run as late 
as the last of October. Pick out, say 
a dozen promising, well-matured 
young pullets; feed them the best 
that you have in the food bins, not 
overlooking a plentiful supply of 
green food. A few sunflower seed 
will help add luster to the feathers. 
If there is not a plentiful supply of 
animal food, feed some green bone 
or beef scrap. Look over the best 
cockerels; select only those that have 
the true color and shape. Those that 
are strong in head points with a good 
bright eye. 

Do likewise with the old stock. 
Pick out two of your best cocks and 
from eight to ten of your best hens. 
Select as above-mentioned. Of course, 
select those that are nearly through 
with their moult. Two weeks be- 
fore the opening of the fair (this .is 
about the usual time for the entries 
to be closed) go over the birds you 
have selected and again select the 
best. Select the best cock, keeping 
in mind that you are entering him in 
competition for the first prize cock. 
Again, select the next best one—this 
to head our pen of old birds. Re- 
peat this process of selecting in 
point of quality and number with the 
cockerels. 


Now, select the best hen you have 
to enter in competition for first hen. 
Again, select four of the next best 
for your pen of old birds to be head- 
ed by the second best cock. Turn to 
the pullets and select the best shap- 
ed and best colored one to enter for 





first pullet and then four next best 


for the pen of young to be headed 
by second best cockerel. 

We have now picked out a total 
of fourteen birds—two cocks, two 





Varieties of Poultry—IX. 











A Pair of Good White Plymouth Rocks. 





cokerels, five hens, and five pulets. 
In next week’s article I shall de- 

scribe our method of fitting the birds 

for the show. Cc. P. MILLER. 





Asparagus Rust. 


I have asparagus raised from 
seed. It grew fine until about 
a week ago [I discovered some 
brown spots on some stalks. The 
next day I went to the lot and 
cut down every stalk which was 
infected, but it spread further 
over the whole lot. Would Prof. 
Massey be so kind as to tell me 
what to do? O. H. 

Warren Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
You, doubtless, have the asparagus 


rust. The only thing that can be 
done is to spray regularly with 
Bordeaux mixture. The spraying 


should be done as soon as the crop 
is cut, and every ten days for four 
times. This will not entirely prevent 
it for a time, but will gradually fin- 
ish it. I had it in Raleigh and it dis- 
appeared in two seasons. 





How to Cultivate Dewberries. 


I am thinking of planting 
out two acres in dewberries. 
When is the proper season of 
year to plant them? Should I 
gather up the vines that grow 
natural around here, or is there 
a special kind? Should I plant 
in rows and cultivate them? If 
so, how wide should rows be? 

Joi: ene 


(Answer by Prof: W. F. Massey.) 

The best dewberry to plant is the 
Lucretia which you can buy from any 
reliable nurseryman. Plant them in 





rows three feet apart and four feet 


between the rows. Train the runners 
along the row in summer, and the 
next spring set. stakes to each hill 
and tie up the canes. After fruiting 
cut out the old canes and take care 
of the young ones, allowing three to 
a hill. 

Some do not stake them, but pinch 
the runners during the summer to 
make them bushy and then let them 
take their natural habit. They need 
good strong land to make a paying 
crou. If the dewberry plants are 
manured and well cultivated, they 
will last a number of years and the 
land will not be exhausted for other 
crops. 





To Keep Bugs Out of Beans. 


Messrs. Editors: As soon as the 
beans are dry enough to gather hull 
them and dry thoroughly; put in bot- 
tles or something air-tight. The 
bugs wil] not bother them. 

L. F. FOGLEMAN. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 





A sweep which fits a three-and- 
a-half foot row will leave a grassy 
middle when it strikes one four or 
over, and & sweep doing good work 
in a wide row will not leave the dirt 
in the best shape in a narrow one.—- 


. yaa a 
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TASH 


U The more thoroughly and practically the 
question is worked out, the more clearly it 
is demonstrated that 


Every Orchard 


increases in bearing and improves in the quality of 
its fruit by fertilizing with Potash. 


Potash Pays 


To secure hardy stock and best yiclds use a fertilizer 
containing at_lcast 9 per cent. actual Potash. To 
increase the Potash total 1 per cent. add 2 lbs. of 
Potash to each 100 Ibs. of fertilizer. 


Send for Literature about soil, crops, ma- 
nures and fertilizers—compiled by experts, 


Mailed on request—Free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Atlanta, Ga., 1224 Candler Bldg. 
Chicago, Monadneck Blk. New York, 93 Nassau St. 








Where to Buy Best 
Poultry and Eggs. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 





S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
eo White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 

Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


‘NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Oharlotte, N. ©. 


S. C. R. 1. Reds Exclusively 


For sale a limited number of extra fine 
sping hatched Cockerels and Pullets from 
prize winning stock, also two prize winning 
Cocks and a few good Hens. 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 


RICHLANDS, N. C. 

EGGS From Hawkins’ Barred Rock. 
White and Buff Rocks, Fareiege, White, Buf 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. Reds, Biack 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Binck Minoroas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15. 
$2 for 30, $83 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for field peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 
Barred P. Rocks, S. C, Brown 
l Want to Sell Leghomm and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of gomuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. ene do oe want? Write 


me. 
Noakvilie Tenn, 
Several Fine Indian Runner Drakes For Sale 
April and May hatch. $1 00each. Our English 


Red Cap Cock on 92 price $2.00 
T. P. DILLON, Monroe, N. 




















BULLETIN 26 


Sent Free—‘ How to Keep Away 
Chicken-Lice and Mites”’ by only 


ONE APPLICATION A YEAR 
Successfully used upwards 30 years. 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PECAN 


TREES. stat tow Puices. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a g house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


200 Acre Peach Farm For Sale 
Itsa bargain. Will pay for itself first year. 


W. J. JOSEY, 
Americus, Ga. 

















When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please 
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Oid Virginia Sun Cured Tobacco 
Manutactured y Re A. Patterson Tobacco Co. scunono, va 














FARMS AND TIMBER 


peracre. Write for catalogue. 





H..H. Cary, Statesville, Ala. 





FOR SALBE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1,000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA——— 

















beta are HEADQUARTERS for Canners’ Supplies and Canning Ma- 


AN D ines. Have every thing from a Soldering Iron to a Complete CAN- 
a NING FACPORY. Wesave you money. Ship everything trom Chat- 


tanooga. Get our prices. Send us your orders. Write today. 


MODERN CANNER CO., Dept. (I), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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DON’T WASTE YOUR ROAD MONEY | est. This will mean that the interest 
on:the issue of $100,000 will be $4,- 
500 pér annum. It will also be nec- 
essary to put by a sinking fund to 
take care of these bonds on matur- 
ity. Such a sum as is necessary can 
be put by each year at 5 per cent in- 
terest, and at the end of forty years 
will cover ‘the bond issue. The 
amount that it will be necessary to 
put aside each year for this purpose 
will be $933, this makes a total of 


You Must by All Means Get Compe- 
tent Supervisors and Build With 
Some Definite Plan. 


Messrs. Bditors: It is estimated 
that in recent years .the sum of 
$70,000,000, is spent annually in 
the construction of public high- 
ways in this country. Of this 
great sum of money it is safe to 
assert that two-thirds of it is mis- 





$5,433 that a county will have to 
raise each year to take care of this 
bond issue. This amount will not be 
as much as it would be necessary to 
raise by a high tax, 35 cents to 50 
cents, which some cpunties have 
levied in providing the money for 
road construction. 

Suppose the assessed property val- 
uation is $800,000, a tax of only 15 
cents on the $100 would yield $12,- 
000 annually, which would be suffici- 
















ent to pay the interest on the bonds, 
create a sinking fund, and leave 
enough money, $6,500, to keep in re- 
pair the balance of the roads in the 
county that are not being perma- 
nently improved. 

I believe that it is to the advant- 
age of the county or township to is- 
sue bonds for good road work, even 
though the work is to be confined to 
the re-location, grading, and con- 
struction of earth roads. 





spent; that is to say, it has not been 





spent in a way to produce the kind 
of results possible to obtain from its 
investment. This is largely the re- 
sult of lack of proper information 
and experience in methods of work. 

One of the very first things that 
county commissioners ought to do 
ig to have a good map of the county 
showing location of all the public 
roads in it. A study of the topogra- 
phy of the county is also essential. 
In the improvement of the roads se- 
lected it is expedient to make such 
changes as will avoid going over the 
tops of the hills. It costs no more 
to build around a hill than it does 
to go over the top of it, and the dis- 
tance is usually not greater. By 
building around a hill the road can 
be made practically on a plane, thus 
saving much wear and tear. 

In planning the building of high- 
ways a good idea is to make the 
county town the central place from 
which to make the roads radiate as 
main arteries; then build cross-roads 
as feeders to these main traveled 
highways. 

I favor the plan of raising mon- 
ey for road building by issuing 
bonds, providing the money thus ob- 
tained is judiciously expended. In 
this connection it is wise to select a 
supervisor who can be entrusted with 
the judicious handling of large sums 





If 


fis the one roofing that needs no paint- 
ing after it is once laid on the roof. 


exactly how much it cost to paint a smooth 
surfaced roofing during its life, you would 
find that the cost of this paint is more 



















AUC 
PROOFING 


F you will write to-day 
for a free-sample of 
Amatite, the end of your 
roofing troubles is in sight. It 


you would sit down and figure out 


than the roofing itself. 

Amatite, on the other 

hand, 
has 








of money.: ¥. H. HYATT, 
President South Carolina Good Roads 

















Association, Columbia. 





































a real mineral surface, and we sell 
the goods on the broad statement 
that it needs no painting of any kind. 

The man who puts Amatite on his 
buildings is insured against leaks 
and trouble for many years to come. 

Send name and address for a sam- 
ple and booklet, which will prove con- 
clusively how much better Amatiteis 
than the old-fashioned @ ‘‘rubber 
roofings’’ which require constant 
painting aud care to keep them tight. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minnea New Orleans 











WHAT A BOND ISSUE WILL DO 
FOR YOUR COUNTY. 

(Continued from Page 10.) 
bond their county will mean a very 
large increase in their taxes, without 
their deriving any material benefit 
from their expenditures, overlooking 
severa] important facts: 
(1) The increase in the value of 
property, and the decrease in the 
cost of the maintenance of the roads, 
and the wear and tear on horses, 
wagons, and harness is so much 
money saved. 
(2) The issuing of bonds makes 
available funds in sufficient quantity 
to render possible the accomplish- 
ment of definite and desirable re- 
sults. 
3. They give us almost immediate- 

ly the benefit of good roads, while 
the payment for them is deferred for 
many years, until the county has 
progressed in material wealth to en- 
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Peanut Growing Doubly Profitable 
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Whether you w 


able it to pay the bonds without un- 
necessary inconvenience. 

(4) They obviate the necessity for 
a high road tax while accomplishing 


the results for which such a tax 


ment you ever made. 
With one you can double 
You and your boys can do 
do it better. 
hink of ft! 


eanuts extensively or not, t - 
thall Peanut Picker will prove the Guont’ praditahio tawent. 


and treble your 
the work ef forty hands, and 


rofits. 


From Virginia and North C li 
in Oe ane ce arolina, Texas and Tennes»> 
become warm-hearte 






testimonials frem us 
poe ae ers who have 


Do Not Delay 





would be levied. 

(5) They give us good roads now, 
and make the best sort of an argu- 
ment for the extension of this pro- 
gressive movement. 

(6) Proof is in trial, and it is a 
significant fact and one worthy of 
consideration, that not a single coun- 
ty that has begun the construction 
of macadam or other improved roads, 
has been willing to call a halt in 
their construction. 


What a $100,000 Bond Issue Would 
Cost. 

Let us consider briefly what a 
$100,000 bond issue would cost an 
Ordinary Southern county: In the 
first place, I believe the bonds could 





be sold as bearing 44 per cent inter- 


Figure the wages of forty hands, then think ef that 
much saved in hired help. 5 

Such a machine will pay for itself ‘many times over. 

With one you can pick when the vines are in any con- 
dition, thus saving them for hay, and moreover, they keep 
borg mg clean. , - & 

e peanut vine is @ equal of alfalfa as a fora 

crop, and worth frem $12 to $20 per ton. _ 

This feature alone makes it an economy te ewn a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. 


Substantial, Simple, Economical 


These machines are built to stand up under wear, so 
simple they can’t get out of order, and economica)] because 
the repair bill will amount to practically nothing. 

The machine wfl pick Spanish ard Virginia varieties 
equally well. 

It can be run by a single horse, team or applied power. 


What Farmers Say 


Mr. W. T. Sampson, of Suffolk, Va., writes: 

“The machine is more than you claim for it. I have 
ficked as high as 240 bags in nine hours and a.half.. [I 
ve picked nt {ae ype tg 5,000 bags this season, and ni; 

timate repa 








bill was the cost of one link te a ehai-.” 
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Every peanut ower will eventual 
pickers. sr ually have one of these 
you, yourself, have not sufficient use for one, yeu 
can m it a valuable investment pickin e 
your neighbors. " rete wot 
The machine can be moved as easily as a Wagon. 
Last year we did not have enough machines to meet 
the demand. 
If you _ want to be sure of getting one, order now. 
Clip off the below coupon, fill it out and mail to-day, 
and you will receive free our handsome catalog and full 
information. . 
Three clips of the scissors between yeu and bigger prefts. 





CUT HERE 
Benthall Mathine Ce., 
=~ Suffolk, Va. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me full information 
about the Benthall Peanut Picker. 























Name. 
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outhern School of Telegraphy 


Newnan, Georgia. 


Established 21 years. The Oldest, Most Reliable and Rest Telegraph School in the 
South. Tul ion reasonable; board cheap; town healthful and pleasant, We teach TK' E- 
GRAPHY, TYPE'VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. A school for YOUNG MEN and 
LADIES. Open year round, Students can enroll at any time. Most modern equip- 
ment: instruction thorough and practical. Only 4to6 months required to qualify for 
service. Diplomas awarded. Graduates GUARANTEED good positions. They begin on 
$45 to $65 per month; rapid promotion; steady employment. Constant demand for Tele- 
graphers. Teleeraphy is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowded. Write today 
for our 19099 handsomely illustrated 64-page Catalog. [t contains full particulars about 
Telegraphy and our School and will fully convince you that the S. S. T. isthe BEST, It 
is FREE and will be matled promptly on request. You. can't afford to missit. It will 
encourage and inspire you. A letter or postai will bring It. 

Newnan, Ga. 


Southern Telegraph School, Box 274, 














THE BLACKSTONE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Established in 1894. The aim of m of the school is clearly set forth by its 
MOTTO: Rae id patron under positively Christian influences at the lowest 
possible cos’ 

Theschool was established by the Methodist Chareh, not to make money, but to furnish 
a place where girls can be given thorough training in body, mind, and heart at a moderate 
Ce eee eee ee ake with in hacelty of oho boarding Gatsamiices, 200, dill thy 

is y,. with its faculty o: i ing pa 

RESULT: building and grounds, worth $140,000 


THE LE ADING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN VIRGINIA. 
$ 1 50 ts peresk charges for the year, including the table board, room, lights, steam 


t, laundry, medical attention, physical culture, and tuition’ in all — 
castes musicandelocution. Apply for catlogue and application blank to 


REV. +» JAMES CANNON: JR., M. A., Principal, Blackstone, Va. 


EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. Sanitation perfect. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 





























Old Fashtoned enough to 
teach Sewing, Housekeeping 
and Nursing. 


Sufficiently modern to show 
an investment of $65,000.00 in 
Musical Equipment alone. 


SALEM 


School of Art, 
School] of Expression, 
School of Music. 


Catalogue and Views. 























College, 
Academy. 


ladustrial Departm st, 
Commercial Depart rent. 











Four hundred and seventy | 
Gitls and Young Women en- 
rolled last year. 


REV. HOWARD E. RONDTHALER, President 
Salem Academy & College, Winston Salem, N.C. 























BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 


And Business College 


Prepares for College, University or Business. ‘Thorough Business Course, 
Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy Beautiful brick building. Expenses 
low. 462 students, 61 counties, 6 states. 


“One of the greatest schools in the State.”—Ex-Gov. Glenn. 
“Your schoo! is doing oo biessed work."’"—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 

“In many respects the best Academy in N. C.”"—Rev. B. W. Spilman. 
“One of the greatest educational institutions in the Soute."—Mr. 


For catalogue and other information, address 


J. A. Campbell, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


One of the most suecessful and best equipped boarding schools in 
the South with hot water heat, electric Hghts and other modern 
improvements. 28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. ©. 


J. W. Bailey. 




















1854 Woman's College 1» 


RICHMOND VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and 
cultured city of the South. Large and 
able Faculties, 
trained in the 
best Untiversi- 
ties and Conser- 
vatories of this 
country and Eu- 
rope. Specialists 
| in their Depart- 
ments. 8 men 
} and 18 women. 
| Caretully§ ar- 





. . an 5 
Mus. Half mil- 
lion dollars just 
secured for en- 
lar and 
endowment. 

Health record remarkable, Accommo- 
dations first-class Eariy application im- 
porant. Terms moderate. For catalogue 
and other information write to 


JAMES NELSON, M.A., LL. D., Pres. 























..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men prevared for college in 

the most thorough manner. Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History. 
Latin, Greek, Science. Agriculture, and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, oaes 
buildings, steam heat, beautiful location and 
pure drinking water are some of the advan- 
tages. mederate. Fal) 
term begins Sept. 1. 1908. further inform. 
ation and catalog. address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. O. 


The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 

’ Established 1798 
A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location meas! foraafety, 
+ Strong 








in ual © tention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and_ other 
healthful sports ee 
Bible. a ETN, 

and 


fine nmansh' 
Full cmacal, Copeniretal, can 
and 3 Mus: A Courses. Small classes. 'T 





ab) 
eulture 


‘erms 
trated catalogue, address 

PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, B.L., Principal, Box12 4 

sa Sad 











- 


$ ——_—, 
COME 
CiNCORPORATED } pe Og 


BUSINESS When you think of going to 


gue atte bg pnd oly SS a ae 

Special O of the 

Shorthand Schools. Nes “BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 

Study Circular 


LAW SCHOOL 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Offers two-year course in the 
practical branches of the law 
leading to dearee of LL. B. Lo- 
cation uns Terms 
moderate. Next seasion begins 
September 4, 1909. For cata- 
logue and information address 


W. S. McNeill, Professor of Law, 


Riohmond, Va. 


el 


x 














Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Tarms: Pay a pe $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
oer day. an water. 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B.. Pres., 
Zrvsron. N O. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 





~ Educational Opportunnity 


If you mean business but haven’t 
they money to enter school, write 
PROF. JULIAN R. PENNINGTON, 

Wilson, N. C. 


s@ Cigarette fiends need not appl¥ 





St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, N. Cc. 
The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory 
Department. Also fully equipped 
partments in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Business. Sixty hth Session 
Opens September 16, 4909. 175 board- 
ers; 2 teachers; grounds of 2% acres, 

Three new buildings to be ready this 
autumn. 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 





Session ~ y September 7th. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
LL.B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


Forest ; Stu dents ae 
LTS Aid Fun 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. 0. 


Roanoke College 


Danville, Va. 


Fifty-first annual session begins on 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Able faculty, 
Splendid advantages, comfortable 
building. good health. 

Elegant new building on most de- 
sirable site will be occupied at an 
early date. 

The College has secured the services 
of Rev. and Mrs. A. Beam so long 
and favorable known in North Caroll- 
naand Virgiaola. as good teachers. Mr. 
Beam omes Field Secretary and 
Mrs. Beam a member of the Faculty. 

For catalory and other information, 
address, B. BREWER, President. 


Wake 


Faculty, 82. 

Students, 386 

Library, 19,000 
volumes, 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths. 


President 








The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State's college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
Ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing: in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 
Weat Raleigh, N. O. 


Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 








A select school for girls and 

young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in -an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
gel and aH the Atlantic Coast, 
Its purpose is to maintain ¢ 
health. do good work, and develop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 

HENDERSON, M. A. 
O. Box, 122, - 


FRANELIN, VA. 














EDICAL COLLE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine Dentistry, Pharmacy 


% 1on begins Sept. 14, 1909 
—— retry ad aaoiaes facilities 


2838 | Mime salobriouwe ving expenses moderate. 
Write for terms and catalogue @, 
1909 Christopher Tompkins. 4 0_ Gesa. Ricnwend, Ya. 


_, The State Examining Board Statistics show * 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
DF MEDICINE "“Vinema: 


leads all medical schoois in Virgimia and 4] 
leads all LABS» ScH00 a Sg South, and 
HIGH CLA OF MEDICINE, DE 
Expense « Low. 
studentai limited to 50 in each * 
* Send for Catalogue and Bullets V ° 








